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By W. ARNDT 


THE TOWN 


During the first week of July all eyes were focused on the 
little town of Lund, Sweden, entertaining the World Conven- 
tion of Lutherans. It is a town that is entitled to honorable 
mention in its own rights. Pleasantly situated in the maritime 
plain of southwestern Sweden and twenty miles distant from 
the port of Malmoe, it is the seat of one of the two Swedish 
universities and can justly claim to be an important center 
of scholarship and learning. It numbers about 30,000 in- 
habitants, who, if they are not directly connected with the 
university as professors or students, nevertheless realize that 
the school is the city’s chief asset and the pillar of their own 
prosperity. As a prominent and friendly Danish educator 
informed me, the southern tip of Sweden, with Lund as one 
of its chief ornaments, up till 1658 was a part of the Danish 
Kingdom and, like the other Swedish towns of this section, 
in the construction of its houses and in other ways, still re- 
veals its Danish affinities. The University of Lund is not 
nearly as old as that of Uppsala; the latter was founded before 
the Reformation, in 1477, while the former was established 
in 1668, when the Swedish crown had gained control of this 
section of the country. The two universities, if the informa- 
tion given me is correct, have about the same number of 
students, several thousand each. Among the buildings of the 
University of Lund the spacious library attracts special atten- 
tion, both on account of its impressive architecture and the 
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ivy covering the walls in grand profusion. The chief pride 
of the town as well as of the university, however, is the 
cathedral, a venerable edifice completed in 1145, its site ad- 
joining the campus of the university and its appearance re- 
minding one of the old English abbeys. 


FORMER MEETINGS 


The first meeting of the Lutheran World Convention, to 
use the old name, was held in Eisenach in 1923. At that 
time Dr. M. Reu, a theological professor of the Iowa Synod, 
made an important statement on what he considered the essen- 
tials of Lutheran teaching, which statement, for the sake of 
younger readers who do not have access to the historical 
documents, is here reprinted. 

“We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that the Lu- 
theran Church can be held together only by the bond of a 
common confession. It is equally important, however, that 
we understand the content and compass of this confession. 
For me and for the Lutheran Synod of Iowa, which I am here 
representing, the Book of Concord of 1580 is the Confession 
upon which, because of its agreement with Scripture, our 
union is founded. We not only consider that Confession a 
historic testimony of the faith of our fathers, but we find in it, 
accepting it in its entirety, an expression of our own faith. 
Therefore we condemn secus docentes and have no pulpit or 
altar fellowship, that closest form of church fellowship, with 
those who refuse to take seriously this part of the Confession. 
This restriction, which may appear as a fetter, we consider 
in no wise an undesirable restraint, but rather a most appro- 
priate limit within which our conscience, bound by the Word 
of God, forces us to do our work. I should like especially to 
mention three points which we find in the Confessions, the 
basis of the Lutheran Church. 

“The first is the. absolute recognition of the Scriptural 
doctrine of original sin and original guilt, of the complete 
inability of the natural man to accomplish anything that is 
truly good, of his inclination to all that is evil, of his being 
subject to divine wrath and judgment, even from birth. This 
teaching of both Jesus and Paul, of both the Old and the New 
Testaments, is not a ‘dark delusion,’ but a basic fact of Scrip- 
ture and of our own experience, the denial or modification 
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of which makes impossible the understanding of the Gospel 
and of the Reformation. We German Lutherans of America 
in recent years have had the bitter experience that even in 
purely secular matters the guilt of an individual, especially 
when he is the leader and representative of the people, is the 
guilt of all, and how all on his account have become subject 
to the judgment of God. We are more convinced of this today 
after the war, as we see the increase of our guilt. 

“The second point which in our opinion stands out in 
the Lutheran Confessions is the fact of the substitutionary 
satisfaction and atonement of Jesus Christ. I thank God 
when He leads me into contact with a person who confesses 
with me that Christ has died and risen for our salvation; and 
yet that does not exhaust the doctrine of atonement as ex- 
pressed in Scripture and in the Confessions. The idea of sub- 
stitution is essential. I used to say with Frank, if the idea 
of substitution is not in the prepositions peri, anti, and hyper, 
surely it is [in] the whole of Matthew 20 and Galatians 3. 
I still maintain this today and think also of the Scriptural 
conception of sacrifice, of the high priest, and of the second 
Adam, but I now add on the basis of Deissmann’s studies in 
the Koine that the idea of substitution is expressed at least 
in the preposition hyper. Christ, true God and man, has borne 
in my stead the fullness of God’s wrath, has wrought in my 
stead satisfaction to the justice of God, and at the same time 
has made atonement for my sins and for the sins of the whole 
world.. He has ‘covered’ them before God, and so we, the 
many, through Him, the One, are made righteous and blessed. 
In Him all mankind has died; in Him it has been quickened 
and justified. How Luther lived in this thought and on this 
thought! The war has helped us again to understand the 
idea of substitution in natural life. May this experience help 
to open our eyes again to the fact of Christ’s substition. This 
is not a ‘crying injustice,’ as someone has said, but it is the 
blessed analogy to the truth of the doctrine of original sin, 
the imputatio peccati Adamitici in genus humanum. 

“The third point which I would stress today is our atti- 
tude toward Scripture, as this is expressly stated in the Con- 
fessions of our Church and as it is presupposed by the way 
Scripture is employed in the Confessions. In the Introduction 
to the Formula of Concord stands the great word that the 
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Holy Scriptures are the pure fountain of Israel, that we have 
in them the purest sources, purissimi et limpidissimi fontes, 
of divine saving truth. If Scripture is the source and there- 
fore the norm and standard of saving truth, then it is pre- 
supposed that it has originated under a peculiar influence of 
God. The fact of inspiration belongs therefore to the Con- 
fessions, which must be the foundation of the truly Lutheran 
Church. We are not committed to a definite theory of in- 
spiration, for this must always remain a mystery, but surely 
to the fact itself. However, we must accept it in the sense in 
which the Bible, particularly the New Testament, testifies 
to it. I may appear to be old-fashioned if I adhere to the 
threefold basis of inspiration: impulsus ad scribendum, the 
suggestio rerum, and the suggestio verborum (the impulse to 
write, the suggestion of the facts and of the words). I may 
think as much as I please of a different psychological process, 
a process differing from that of the old dogmatics, in that it 
admits in the second and third points the mental co-operation 
of the sacred writers, yet my conscience is so bound to God’s 
Word that I cannot give up these points. The Holy Scriptures 
are for me in their totality the authoritative, sufficient, ab- 
solutely dependable, sure and vital presentation of the revela- 
tion of God once given for our salvation as they were formed 
through a peculiar operation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
writers. And this fact —I repeat it — belongs to the content 
of the Confessions, which are the foundation of the true Lu- 
theran Church. It is in my opinion the duty of the Lutheran 
Church in particular inwardly to master this fact and to make 
it help to clear the thought of our time. How Luther stood 
by the Scriptures! They were the foundation of his faith and 
life; upon them he fought his battles. Witness the Wartburg! 
The common assertion that it was at the Wartburg rather 
than at Worms that Luther finally set aside reason and turned 
to the Scriptures as the only source of saving knowledge, is 
not true; yet it is true that here he became rooted in the 
Scriptures as never before. Only that Church has a future 
which with Luther wholeheartedly and unreservedly yields 
itself to the Scriptures, the Scriptures as a whole.” Cf. The 
Lutheran World Convention, Eisenach, 1923, p. 87 ff. 


In 1929 the World Convention met in Copenhagen. In 
our circles there was hailed with joy the declaration of Dr. C. 
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Hein, president of the Ohio Synod, made at that meeting on 
the heart of the Lutheran message, a declaration reprinted and 
pointed to with high approval by Dr. F. Pieper in C.T.M., 
Vol.I (1930), p.338 ff. Having dwelt on the fact that Lu- 
theranism bases its teaching solely on the Scriptures, Dr. Hein, 
whose words I here give in English, continued: “Why this 
attitude toward the Scriptures? Because for Lutheranism 
Holy Scripture in its totality as well as in all its parts is the 
Word of God, given by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and 
hence pure and infallible. For Lutheranism the Holy Spirit 
is the Author (Urheber) of Scripture; the Prophets, Evan- 
gelists, and Apostles are for it the instruments which the Holy 
Spirit employed in the composition of Scripture. According 
to content and form the Holy Spirit supplied to the holy writers 
what they wrote. While the manner of inspiration, as we 
acknowledge, has not been revealed in Scripture and hence 
is an insoluble mystery for our reason and for theological 
science, Lutheranism believes the miracle of inspiration testi- 
fied to in the Scriptures; and everything that Scripture says, 
both in matters of salvation and in so-called subordinate things, 
is to Lutherans the infallible Word of God. That was the 
position of Luther, that was the position of the fathers who 
wrote the Lutheran Confessions. The fact that in the latter 
no special article deals with Scripture has its explanation in 
the circumstance that the doctrine of inspiration did not belong 
to the controversial questions of the day. The Confessions 
presuppose both the inspiration and the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures as self-evident,” etc. 

' Equally definite is Dr. Hein’s exposition on the subject 
of sola gratia. “On the basis of the righteousness earned by 
Christ for all, the gracious and merciful, the holy and just 
God acquits humanity, redeemed by Christ, and pronounces 
it in Christ perfectly holy and righteous. This judicial sen- 
tence of God takes place outside of man, in the heart of God. 
In the Gospel it is announced to the world of sinners and 
offered for acceptance, and through the same means in which 
God offers this gift He works faith, that is, the confidence of 
the heart which seizes the offer of forgiveness so that a poor 
sinner, whom the Law assigns to hell, now, in spite of all his 
sins, in Christ’s righteousness stands before God perfectly 
holy and righteous; indeed, he is a child of the Father in 
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heaven and an heir to eternal life. By grace alone — without 
any merit on the part of man; solely for the sake of Christ, 
that is, for the sake of the righteousness which He earned 
as man’s Substitute, which is perfect and sufficient and in no 
wise requires any completion on the part of man; solely 
through faith, which here functions not as an ethical act, but 
only as the means of appropriating the gift of God’s grace — 
that is the inscription which Lutheranism has put on its banner. 
The expression ‘by grace alone’ pertains to everything that 
concerns man’s salvation: the preparation and offering as well 
as the acceptance, giving, and completion of salvation. Just 
as Lutheranism on the one hand is certain that unbelief, non- 
conversion, and final damnation in every sense are solely and 
exclusively man’s own fault, so it is certain on the other that 
conversion, faith, and salvation in every sense are the work 
and gift of God’s grace. Here we are confronted with a mys- 
tery.” Dr. Hein then quotes some well-known words from 
Guericke’s Symbolik in which the true Lutheran position on 
this point is given clear expression. The whole address of 
Dr. Hein is as soundly Lutheran as it is definite and clear 
and should be given new circulation in our days. 

Another conference of the Lutheran World Convention 
took place in Paris in 1935. When at that meeting the plan 
of joint Communion of all the delegates was advocated, Dr. Reu 
and other conservative Lutherans raised their voice against 
it, and the idea was dropped. It had been resolved to meet 
in Philadephia in 1940, but owing to the outbreak of World 
War II the project had to be abandoned. 


ORIGIN OF THE LUND MEETING 


As soon as the armistice had been arranged in 1945, the 
Lutherans who had been joined in the World Convention 
sought to re-establish contact with one another. The matter 
of physical relief for the Lutherans in Central Europe was 
given much prominence, and in this respect Missouri was 
eager to make as big a contribution as it was capable of 
doing. It was felt, however, by the members of the World 
Convention that the old ideals of spiritual fellowship should 
not be neglected. In July, 1946, Archbishop Erling Eidem 
of Sweden, acting president of the executive committee of the 
Lutheran World Convention, called a meeting of this com- 
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mittee. The following were present: Archbishop Eidem, 
Dr. Alfred Joergensen of Denmark, Bishop Max von Bons- 
dorff of Finland, Professor Olaf Moe of Norway, Dr. J. Aas- 
gaard, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Dr. Ralph H. Long, and Dr. Ab- 
dell Ross Wentz from America and Bishop Hans Meiser of 
Bavaria, Germany. Two other members of the committee 
arrived too late for the meeting, but approved the action 
taken: Professor Ernst Sommerlath and Professor Carl Ihmels 
from Germany. Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, who since July, 1945, 
has served as Lutheran representative to the Reconstruction 
Department of the World Council of Churches at Geneva, 
Switzerland, served as secretary of the committee and was 
appointed executive secretary to serve to the end of the meet- 
ing at Lund. It was resolved to hold a meeting of the World 
Convention in the summer of 1947. The date that was ul- 
timately fixed was June 30 to July 6. The theme of the con- 
vention was to be “The Lutheran Church in the World Today.” 


THE EXTERNALS OF THE MEETING 


It was quite a large assembly which gathered June 30. 
One hundred and seventy-five accredited delegates were pres- 
ent and several hundred visitors. Some of the delegates had 
come from far-distant countries, for instance, from China, 
India, South Africa, Madagascar, Argentina. Among the 
people attending one saw martyrs of the faith, people who 
have to live in exile, and some who have lost all their earthly 
belongings and still feel immeasurably rich because they 
possess the pearl of great price. Here there were men like 
Bishops Berggrav and Lilje, whom the Nazis had imprisoned 
but did not dare to execute. The committee on arrangements 
had made excellent provision for the physical needs of the 
delegates and those of the visitors who had announced their 
coming. Not being a member of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, the Missouri Synod was not entitled to participation 
in the conference. However, President Behnken had re- 
quested Doctors F. E. Mayer, Walter A. Maier, Martin Graeb- 
ner, and the author of this article to attend the meeting as 
official observers. Gratefully I wish to acknowledge here that 
we were cordially welcomed and hospitably treated. 


The convention was divided into three sections, of which 
the first one concerned itself with doctrine, the second with 
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missions, the third with social questions. The sections met 
in the afternoon and at times in the evening. In the morning 
the plenary sessions were held, at which among other things 
the reports of the sections were submitted, adopted, amended, 
and approved. 

Various official services were held. At the opening serv- 
ice Archbishop Eidem preached and Holy Communion was 
celebrated. One asks: Has the situation changed sufficiently 
since 1935 to warrant this innovation? Or have the ideals 
of the leaders changed? Many conservative Lutherans are 
perplexed and worried. 

It goes without saying that the distress and misery of 
displaced persons and refugees were given much attention. 
I trust this journal can soon print a report on the delibera- 
tions pertaining to this sad subject. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


One important item of business was the adoption of a 
constitution. The document had been drafted by the execu- 
tive committee and was submitted for approval. Its acceptance 
implied the adoption of a new name, the Lutheran World 
Federation. The document is here reprinted from The Lu- 
theran of July 23. I must add the caution that what is here 
given is not as yet the final form; a few minor changes were 
introduced, which will be reported as soon as the official text 
has arrived. 


I. Name.— The name and title of the body organized 
under this constitution shall be The Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. 


II. Doctrrnat Basis. — The Lutheran World Federation 
acknowledges the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the only source and the infallible norm of all church 
doctrine and practice and sees in the Confessions of the Lu- 
theran Church, especially in the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Catechism, a pure exposition of the Word 
of God. 

III. NaturE AnD Purposes.—1. The Lutheran World 
Federation shall be a free association of Lutheran churches. 
It shall have no power to legislate for the churches belonging 
to it or to interfere with their complete autonomy, but shall 
act as their agent in such matters as they assign to it. 
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2. The purposes of the Lutheran World Federation are: 
a) To bear united witness before the world to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as the power of God for salvation. b) To cul- 
tivate unity of faith and confession among the Lutheran 
churches of the world. c) To promote fellowship and co- 
operation in study among Lutherans. d) To achieve a united 
Lutheran approach to ecumenical Christian movements and 
groups in need of spiritual or material aid. 


3. The Lutheran World Federation may take action on 
behalf of member churches in such matters as one or more 
of them may commit to it. 


IV. Memsersurp.— All Lutheran churches previously 
affiliated with the Lutheran World Convention which through 
their representatives participate in the adoption of this consti- 
tution shall continue to be members of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Other Lutheran churches which declare their 
acceptance of this constitution shall be eligible to membership 
in the Lutheran World Federation. Their acceptance into 
membership shall be decided by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion in assembly, or in the interim, if no fundamental objection 
is raised, by the Executive Committee. 


V. OrGAniIzaATIon. — The Lutheran World Federation shall 
exercise its functions through the following: 1) The Assembly; 
2) The Executive Committee; 3) National Committees; 
4) Special Commissions. In all the functions of the Federa- 
tion both clerical and lay persons shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate. 

VI. THe AssemBLy.—1. An assembly of the Federation 
shall be held every five years at the call of the president. The 
time and place and program of each Assembly shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Committee. Special meetings of the 
Assembly may be called by the Executive Committee. 


2. The number of representatives in the Assembly shall 
be allocated as follows: Denmark 10, Finland 10, Germany 40, 
Iceland 5, Norway 10, Sweden 10, United States of America 40, 
other Countries 5 each. Within each of these groups detailed 
allocations shall be made by the National Committee. The 
representatives shall be chosen by the churches themselves. 
Whenever in any country there are several Lutheran churches 
completely independent of one another, each shall be entitled 
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to at least one representative. Whenever Lutheran congrega- 
tions in union church bodies combine to ask for representation 
in the Assembly, the Executive Committee may invite them 
to send representatives to the Assembly in a consultative 
capacity. Lutheran associations and organizations designated 
by the Executive Committee may be invited to send represen- 
tatives to the Assembly in a consultative capacity in such 
numbers as the Executive Committee may determine. 


3. The Assembly shall be the principal authority in the 
Federation. It shall elect the President of the Federation and 
the other members of the Executive Committee, shall receive 
reports from National Committees, shall appoint Special Com- 
missions, and shall determine the fundamental lines of the 
Federation’s work. 


VII. Orricers.— The President of the Federation shall 
be chosen by ballot of the Assembly, and a majority of the 
votes cast shall be necessary for an election. He shall assume 
office immediately after the close of the Assembly which has 
elected him and before the organization of the new Executive 
Committee. He shall be the chief official representative of 
the Federation. He shall hold office until the close of the 
following Assembly, and he shall be ineligible to succeed him- 
self. Other officers of the Federation shall be chosen by the 
Executive Committee. 


VII. Executive Committes.—1. At each Assembly the 
Federation shall elect 15 persons who with the President shall 
constitute the Executive Committee of the Federation. Mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee shall be allocated as 
follows: Denmark 1, Finland 1, Germany 4, Norway 1, North 
America 4, Sweden 1, all other countries a total of 4. In the 
choice of members from “other countries” an effort shall be 
made to effect changes at each Assembly in order to make 
possible a rotation among all of them. 


2. The Executive Committee shall meet at least once an- 
nually. It shall choose from its own membership two Vice- 
Presidents and a Treasurer as officers of the Federation. The 
duties of these officers shall be those usually assigned to those 
offices. 


3. The Executive Committee shall conduct the business 
of the Lutheran World Federation in the interim between As- 
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semblies, shall supervise the appointment of National Com- 
mittees and receive annual reports from them, shall elect an 
Executive Secretary and assign him his duties, shall make a 
full annual report (including complete financial statements) 
to all member churches, shall appoint all committees and 
Special Commissions not otherwise provided for, and shall 
represent the Federation in all external relations. 


4, Vacancies in the Executive Committee ad interim shall 
be filled by that Committee. 

5. The expenses of a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee in attending meetings of that committee shall be borne 
by the church to which the member belongs or arranged by 
the National Committee in which his church is represented. 


IX. Executive Secretary.— Immediately following the 
close of each Assembly the Executive Committee shall elect 
an Executive Secretary who shall devote his full time to his 
office and who shall serve until the close of the next Assembly. 
The Executive Secretary shall be responsible to the Executive 
Committee for his work. It shall be his duty to carry out the 
decisions of the Assembly and of the Executive Committee 
under the general supervision of the President. He shall re- 
port through the Executive Committee to the Assembly of 
the Federation. 


X. Nationa, Committees. — The member churches in 
each country shall select a group of persons who together with 
the member or members of the Executive Committee in that 
country shall constitute a National Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation. Each National Committee shall be asked 
to present to the Executive Committee an annual statement 
concerning the interests of the Lutheran World Federation 
in its country. 

XI. Specra, Commissions. — Special Commissions shall 
be established under the authority of the Federation and shall 
be appointed either by the Assembly or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. It shall be the purpose of these Commissions to dis- 
charge designated functions of the Federation. They shall re- 
port annually to the Executive Committee, which shall exer- 
cise general supervision over them. 


XII. Finance. — The Executive Committee shall prepare 
annually a detailed budget for the Federation, designate the 
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allocation of funds to particular needs, and assign to each Na- 
tional Committee its responsibility for specific portions of the 
budget. The Treasurer shall be authorized to establish de- 
positories in various countries. 


XIII. AMENDMENTs. — Amendments to this constitution 
may be made by a two-thirds vote of those present at any 
regularly called Assembly, provided notice of intention to 
amend shall have been given the preceding day. Amendments 
so made shall become effective one year after their adoption 
by the Assembly unless objection has been filed with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee by churches embracing in aggregate one 
third of the constituency of the Federation. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESSES OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Generally speaking, the constitution will receive the ap- 
proval of conservative Lutherans. The Scriptures and the 
Confessions are made the doctrinal basis of the Federation, 
and where could one find a better foundation? The Confes- 
sions are said to be a pure exposition of the Word of God — 
an expression which admirably describes their character and 
their glory. That the Federation is to be a free association of 
Lutheran churches is likewise commendable. A thought in- 
tolerable to most of us would be that a superchurch was called 
into being with powers to legislate for its constituent bodies. 

In a notable address before the plenary convention Dr. 
Ralph H. Long discussed the purposes of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Speaking of the purpose “to bear united witness 
before the world to the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the power 
of God for salvation,” he stated: “Can there be any doubt 
that this is a convention of the most urgent importance? The 
world is desperately in need of such witness to lead it out of 
confusion and chaos. It is a time for bold and daring testi- 
mony to the eternal truth that Jesus is Lord and Savior of all. 
The hour has struck for the Christian Church to take its 
stand with Christ and bring the evangel of His life and love 
to a disintegrating and discouraged world. No measures will 
save the world unless they are derived from the eternal prin- 
ciples of God as enunciated and lived by Jesus Christ while 
on earth. God must be placed in the center of life, in the cen- 
ter of national and international affairs. For the sake of the 
Gospel, which has been divinely committed to the Church, and 
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for the sake of the world, which is reeling on the brink of 
spiritual emptiness, it is imperative that we unite the witness 
of the Church to the Gospel. If it is important to emphasize 
evangelism for the world situation today, it is equally im- 
portant to pay special attention to the fundamental truths of 
God as expressed in the cardinal principles of the Reformation. 
There is great need for definite direction and positive prin- 
ciples in this witness. Over against those who would substi- 
tute the wisdom of man for the wisdom of God, we must 
proclaim the eternal authority of the Word as the revelation 
of God’s will for mankind. One of the cherished heritages 
of the Reformation is the estimate which it places on the Word 
of God. The witness of the Lutheran Church must emphasize 
that the Holy Scriptures are the only source and the infallible 
norm of all church teaching and practice. We must not falter 
in this testimony, but make it unforgettable by unanimous 
witness as though coming from a single voice. Another wit- 
ness that is sorely needed is that Jesus is the Savior of all man- 
kind. His redemption is complete. It is not a synergetic 
work, partly His and partly the believer’s; it is not a patch- 
work, but a seamless robe of righteousness. Christ did not 
come to subsidize the sinners, that is, to make up for a few 
deficiencies, but He came to save to the uttermost. That 
message is exceedingly important because it is true and be- 
cause there is a strong tendency to believe that man can save 
himself or at least contribute a major portion to his salvation. 
The doctrine of justification by faith through the grace of 
God is the most important truth for the world to learn today. 
Obviously it implies that man is a sinner and that it is neces- 
sary for him to confess his sin and guilt, but nothing less will 
avail to heal the world’s ills and save men from their own 
follies.” 

Among the purposes mentioned in the constitution is the 
objective to cultivate unity of faith and confession among the 
Lutherans of the world. This is a declaration acknowledging 
the importance of doctrine. The curse of the age is doctrinal 
indifference, and here there is a note which opposes the 
prevalent attitude. 

But there are weaknesses too. In the paragraph on the 
doctrinal basis, a conservative Lutheran would much wish to 
see the belief expressed that the Scriptures are the inerrant 
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Word of God. Most people, I believe, will look upon the 
paragraph as having that significance, but some will not. With 
respect to the purposes, it would have been more realistic and 
correct to say “to achieve and cultivate unity of faith and 
confession among Lutherans” than merely to state “to cul- 
tivate unity of faith and confession.” Whoever observes con- 
ditions in the Lutheran world knows that in the bodies united 
in the Lutheran World Federation there are great differences 
of opinion on doctrinal matters, even on some vital points of 
faith, for instance, on the article of the Lord’s Supper. Per- 
haps somebody will say that the word “cultivate” is broad 
enough in its meaning to include the idea of “achieving”; 
most people, I reply, will not give it that interpretation. Per- 
haps the subject will have to be dwelt on once more when the 
authentic text of the document has been published. 

Here I should like to add the paragraphs in which Dr. 
Ralph H. Long dwelt on the purpose pertaining to doctrinal 
unity. 

“Unity of faith and confession is in itself a desired end, 
for without it there is confusion and controversy which mili- 
tate against the life of the Church. While there is a funda- 
mental unity of faith among the Lutherans of the world, there 
is need for its further cultivation. In order to bear a united 
witness, it is prerequisite to have unity of faith and confession 
in fact as well as in profession. To attain these ends will take 
time and patience. Such unity cannot be achieved by resolu- 
tion or decree. As a matter of fact, the future existence and 
usefulness of the Lutheran churches depend very largely 
upon being knit together by a common faith rather than by a 
common organization. Without this unity the future of the 
Lutheran World Federation is in jeopardy, and all its other 
purposes will fail. It is necessary constantly to cultivate a 
deeper unity of faith, not so much for the sake of self-preserva- 
tion, but rather for the sake of the faith itself and for the 
sake of the witness thereby to all the world. 

“Especially at this time, when there are so many forces 
that would divide and destroy the unity of the Church, every 
effort should be made to cultivate and preserve that unity. 
The forces at work in the world are centrifugal, tending to 
distract and disjoin those things which belong together. Such 
dangers are very imminent for the Lutherans. No doubt the 
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unity which exists is due in large measure to the oneness of 
confession, one Catechism, and the treasure of Lutheran hymns 
which find universal use. Nevertheless, this cannot be counted 
on to preserve that unity against the divisive factors that have 
been introduced into the world, which are also felt by the 
Lutheran churches. Through the Lutheran World Federation 
it will be possible to cultivate greater unity by the meeting 
of minds and hearts in assemblies such as this, through the ex- 
change of theological literature, and through frequent inter- 
course of church leaders. No other avenue is at hand for the 
cultivation of unity at present. Unless the unity of the Lu- 
theran faith and confession is cultivated, it is certain to suffer. 
Co-ordinating influences will destroy it unless it is carefully 
nurtured. It is not an overstatement to say that the preserva- 
tion of the Lutheran faith demands that its unity be main- 
tained.” 


DOCTRINAL DISCUSSIONS AT THE CONVENTION 


We of the Missouri Synod naturally are most interested 
in what the theologians assembled at Lund had to say on the 
doctrines revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures. The discus- 
sions carried on in the section which had to do with doctrinal 
matters were usually interesting and stimulating. The com- 
mittee of which Prof. Ariders Nygren of the theological de- 
partment of the Lund University was chairman, had drafted 
a paper which had the title “Confessing the Truth in a Con- 
fused World,” which was made the basis of the discussions. 
There are many golden sentences in that paper, and in its 
amended form I cannot find any fault with it, though in cer- 
tain places I should like to see different terminology employed 
and some amplification. The paper is a truly important docu- 
ment and is intended to give a brief survey of the Lutheran 
message as it is needed today, and hence, after introductory 
remarks on the message of atonement, it dealt with the 
“Word,” “Law and Gospel,” the “Sacraments,” and the 
“Church.” I hope it can soon be printed in its completeness. 
At this time merely a few excerpts can be submitted. On the 
Word of God the document says: “Our Lutheran Church 
derives her preaching of the Gospel from the witness of the 
Scriptures. The sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the sole source and standard (unica regula et norma) 
of the message which the Church has to proclaim. The proc- 
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lamation of the Gospel can retain its Christian purity only 
through unswerving fidelity to the divine Word.” (Here we 
Missourians would have seen a good opportunity of asserting 
the plenary inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures)... . 
“Since Scripture is the message of something that has actually 
happened in our time and space, the message of a deed actually 
done by God for our salvation, it is of paramount importance 
that this message should retain its genuine significance and 
reach us in an uncorrupted form. When our Lutheran Church, 
following Luther’s example, lays such very great stress upon 
doctrine, it does not do this in an intellectualistic sense, as 
though the Gospel were merely a theoretical doctrine. On the 
contrary, it does this precisely because of its consciousness 
that the Gospel is a message of vital importance for us and 
because of its concern that this message should not be dis- 
torted. When God speaks to us, it is important that we should 
listen to what He has to say and do not confuse His Word 
with our own human thoughts. When God in Christ offers 
us His covenant of peace, we must receive it just as it is 
offered to us, and we must not turn it into something other 
than itself, derived from our own thoughts and desires.” 
Other excellent and gripping passages could be quoted. 

When the section of Baptism was before the meeting and 
infant baptism was spoken of, Dr. Nygren reported on an en- 
counter which he had with Dr. Karl Barth at a conference 
in Switzerland. Barth challenged him to name a single pas- 
sage in the New Testament which teaches infant baptism, to 
which Nygren replied that he adheres to infant baptism be- 
cause he finds it taught everywhere in the New Testament. 
Then he enumerated the passages in the Gospels which con- 
tain this teaching, and in the writings of St. Paul he drew 
attention especially to the parallel drawn by the Apostle be- 
tween circumcision and Baptism, Colossians 2. This dis- 
cussion was one of the high spots of the deliberations on 
doctrine. In the paragraph of the paper dealing with the 
Lord’s Supper as originally submitted, one failed to find a 
sufficiently clear presentation of the Lutheran position. The 
defect was pointed out on the floor, and the matter was re- 
committed. There was an honest attempt to preserve the 
Lutheran heritage, which was considered a treasure resting 
on the divine Word. 
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THE RELATION TO THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


The Lutheran World Federation favors co-operation with 
the World Council of Churches. The argument is that since 
the World Council now permits churches to come in as a 
confessional group, there need be no hesitation on the part of 
Lutheran churches to establish such membership. I per- 
sonally fear that joining the World Council of Churches will 
not strengthen the Lutheran consciousness of the Federation, 
since in the World Council of Churches the dominant influ- 
ence is Reformed. While defending membership in the World 
Council of Churches, the secretary of the organization, Dr. S. 
C. Michelfelder, in his report to the convention makes a 
strong plea for confessional loyalty. I shall quote the two 
paragraphs of his paper devoted to this topic. 

“Ours is a great heritage as a Lutheran Church, and 
therefore it carries a great responsibility. Since our great 
Lutheran Church embraces almost the half of Protestant 
Christianity, we must assume the largest share of duty. Our 
provincialism must come to an end. ‘All one body we’ must 
witness and work as ‘one body,’ and when one member of 
this body suffers, then all must suffer and come to the rescue. 
Our ‘demonstration’ of unity in action will be more forceful 
proof than any ‘remonstration’ of mere words. As our one 
world seems to be falling apart, we of the Lutheran Church 
must witness to ‘the truth’ as never before. We dare not 
allow Satan to divide and rule and thus ruin. We have held 
to our common Confessions. We will not surrender them 
now for any temporary advantages, no matter how tempting 
they may be. Unity must be the watchword. United in ‘faith, 
hope, and love.’ But as a Lutheran Church we no longer 
live an isolated life with regard to our fellow believers in 
other great Christian church bodies. God has worked won- 
ders of regeneration through other church bodies as well as 
through our own. If the World Council of Churches, now 
‘in process of formation,’ is to become under the guidance of 
God a real council of all ‘non-Roman’ churches, then the 
Lutheran Church must make its proper contribution to the 
formation and existence of that World Council of Churches. 
Here we must insist that our Lutheran Church be represented 
confessionally, so that our birthright be not lost. This is no 
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time for a ‘watered-down’ or ‘least-common-denominator’ com- 
promise to be attempted confessionally, pretending that there 
is a unity of confessions. Such a Church is only a house of 
sand. It is my opinion, after two years in the headquarters 
of the World Council of Churches in Geneva, that the success 
of the World Council of Churches lies in this, that it remain 
a council of ‘churches’ (plural), with each church body main- 
taining its full autonomy. Co-ordination and not elimination 
will assure life to this healthy ecumenical movement.” Whether 
the cause of loyalty to the Lutheran Confessions will suffer 
a serious setback through the affiliation of the Lutheran World 
Federation with the World Council of Churches will un- 
doubtedly soon become apparent. Our prayer is that what- 
ever may be the fortunes of the new Federation, the message 
of sola Scriptura, sola gratia, and sola fide will not be ob- 
scured in Lutheran teaching. 


OFFICERS OF THE FEDERATION 


Since Archbishop Eidem declined re-election, Professor 
Anders Nygren of Lund was chosen to be the head of the 
organization during the next five years. Dr. S. C. Michel- 
felder was chosen for the post of executive secretary. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Recent Studies in the Chronology 
of the Period of the Kings 


By WALTER R. ROEHRS 


It is only natural that the period of the monarchy should 
hold a prominent place in Old Testament chronological studies. 
Nowhere in the Old Testament do we find such a mass of 
chronological data as in the Books of Kings and Chronicles. 
In fact, the history of the kings of Judah and Israel stands 
unique among ancient records. Nowhere else is such a com- 
plete and detailed system of computation employed; nowhere 
else do we find such an intricate and exact system of relating 
events chronologically to other events in the same country and 
to happenings in foreign lands. 

Every Bible reader remembers how the year of accession 
of a given king in Judah is given in terms of the contemporary 
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king of Israel, e. g., II Kings 14:1: In the second year of Joash 
son of Jehoahaz king of Israel reigned Amaziah the son of 
Joash king of Judah. The converse is also true. The kings 
of Israel begin their reign in a year of a given king of Judah, 
e.g., 2 Kings 13:1: “In the three and twentieth year of Joash, 
the son of Ahaziah, king of Judah, Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, 
began to reign over Israel in Samaria and reigned seventeen 
years.” The length of the reign is given, and in the case of 
the kings of Judah, the age of the monarch and the name of 
his mother is added. In addition, other events that transpired 
during the reign of a king are definitely placed as to time, e. g., 
2 Kings 18:9: “And it came to pass in the fourth year of 
King Hezekiah, which was the seventh year of Hoshea, son 
of Elah, king of Israel, that Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
came up against Samaria and besieged it.” 

As this last passage already indicates, the cogs of this in- 
tricate machinery are furthermore meshed with the history 
of foreign nations. 2 Kings 18:13: “Now in the fourteenth 
year of King Hezekiah did Sennacherib, king of Assyria, come 
up against all the fenced cities of Judah and took them.” 
Jer. 25:1: “The word that came to Jeremiah concerning all 
the people of Judah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the son 
of Josiah, king of Judah, that was the first year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king of Babylon.” To make all these well-defined 
wheels turn in perfect harmony has been the task of many 
a Bible student. The job becomes difficult when certain data 
do not seem to gear with others. We do not have to delve 
into these figures very deeply to discover that mere additions 
and subtractions lead to many glaring discrepancies. 

In the early and lush days of modern higher criticism the 
problem was solved by summarily rejecting the whole system 
of chronology as fanciful and therefore without any semblance 
of historical accuracy. J. Wellhausen in his Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels dismissed the whole system of reckoning 
as artificial and worthless. While this view is still reflected 
by such writers at W. Roberston Smith in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 9th edition,! a much more cautious treatment and 


1 In the 14th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica an article by 
S.R. Driver and G.R. Driver still contains the following statement: “In 
some cases, perhaps, in the lengths of the reigns themselves, in other 
cases in the computations based upon them, errors which have vitiated 
more or less the entire chronology have crept in.” 
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testing of the material has come into vogue. Pfeiffer in one 
of the most recent critical introductions to the Old Testament 
is not ready to throw all of it overboard, but says: “In spite 
of these discrepancies, inaccuracies, and errors, the chronology 
is not fantastic.” 2 

In recent years numerous attempts have again been made 
to find a solution for the seeming discrepancies. Of such a 
nature is the work of J. Begrich, Die Chronologie der Koenige 
von Israel und Juda, Tuebingen, 1929. However, this article 
will be restricted to two of the most recent publications on this 
problem: Biblical Chronology, Part I, by Max Vogelstein, 
1944, and an article appearing in the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, Volume III, July, 1944, pp. 137—185, by Edwin R. 
Thiele. 

In evaluating these attempts it will serve our purpose to 
recall some of the problems. It has long been recognized that 
the regnal years of the two kingdoms, if added together at 
fixed periods, do not result in equal sums. The first point in 
the history of the divided kingdom which permits us to 
draw a line under the reigns of the kings for purposes of 
addition is the beginning of the reign of King Jehu of Israel. 
In establishing himself on the throne, he slew simultaneously 
the reigning king of Israel and of Judah. Therefore the length 
of the regnal years for both kingdoms from the death of 
Solomon to this point should tally. The following table 
presents the figures: 























ISRAEL JUDAH 

Jeroboam I __. 22 years Rehoboam 17 years 
ae 2 years Abijam 3 years 
ae 24 years Asa 41 years 
SSE Te 2 years Jehoshaphat —_..___._ . 25 years 
ST scensibiinisenabgnasies 7 days Jehoram 8 years 
sees 12 years Ahaziah 1 year 
TS: 22 years 
I cain cia 2 years 
Jehoram _.. 12 years 

I saicitiiecrnnt 98 years, 7 days iii i iaiiacaas _ 95 years 


Since Jehu and Athaliah began to reign in the same year, 
we have again a common point of departure. If we add the 
regnal years of both kingdoms from this point to the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom, an even greater discrepancy appears. The 
fall of Samaria naturally ended the reign of the last king of 





2 Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 395. 
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Israel. We are also told that this event took place in the 
sixth (2 Kings 18:10) year of Hezekiah of Judah. Therefore 
we can again arrange the regnal years of both kingdoms in 
parallel columns for purposes of addition. The result is as 
follows: 


























ISRAEL JUDAH 

I cities 28 years Athaliah 7 years 
Jehoahaz -...... 17 years Joash 40 years 
Jehoash -........ 16 years Amaziah 29 years 
JeroboamII . 41 years Azariah 52 years 
Zachariah -.... 6 months Jotham 16 years 
Shallum _._.. 1 month Ahaz 16 years 
Menahem ...... 10 years Hezekiah 6 years 
Pekahiah -.... 2 years 
Pekah _.......... 20 years 
Hoshea ............ 9 years 

Total ...... 143 years, 7 months Total 166 years 





These figures also clash with the data supplied by extra- 
Biblical sources. This is true not only of individual dates 
and events, but also of the length of the whole era. The date 
for the beginning of the divided Kingdom is today quite gen- 
erally set at 931.3 Likewise there is almost universal agree- 
ment that the Northern Kingdom came to an end in the year 
of 722. According to these dates the Northern Kingdom ex- 
isted for 209 years, 931—722 = 209.4 The totals for the regnal 
years of Israel and Judah to this point do not at all agree with 
these computations. The years of the reigns of the kings of 
Israel are as follows: 98 (from Jeroboam I to Jehoram) + 143 
(from Jehu to Hoshea) = 241 years, an excess of 32 years. 
In Judah the discrepancy is even greater: 95 (from Rehoboam 





3 An absolute date for the history of Israel is established with the 
help of the so-called Assyrian eponym lists. Here we find set in order 
the names of the kings and the individual years of their reign. Every 
year from 890 to 648 B.C. is accounted for. The starting point for an 
absolute date is gained with the help of astronomy. An eclipse of the 
sun mentioned in these lists is determined as having taken place on 
June 15, 763. Counting backwards and forwards from this year, each 
of these Assyrian kings’ lists could be tagged with an actual number. 
As we have seen, the history of the divided kingdom not only has con- 
tacts with that of the Assyrians, but the Biblical account also fixes these 
contacts very precisely in terms of the Hebrew king and in terms of 
the king of Assyria. Again, once a starting point for the computation 
of the history of Israel has been gained, it is relatively simple to count 
backwards and forwards. 


4 931 as the end of Solomon’s reign and the beginning of the dual 
monarchy is accepted by Thiele, op.cit. The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible, G.E. Wright, 1945, begins this period in the year 926; 
Begrich, op. cit., in the year 933. 
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to Ahaziah) + 166 (from Athaliah to the sixth year of Heze. 
kiah) = 261 years, an excess of 52 years. 

The same conflicting results appear for the history of 
Judah from the fall of Samaria to the fall of Jerusalem, 
although here the divergence is not so great. The fall of 
Jerusalem is fixed for the year 586. The total for this period, 
then, is 722—586 — 136. The kings of Judah and their regnal 
years are given as follows: 








Hezekiah5 _. 23 years Jehoiakim __... 11 years 
Manasseh -__.. 55 years Jehoiachin __ 3 months 
Amon _. 2 years Zedekiah _.... 11 years 
See 31 years 

Jehoahaz ____.. 3 months nn 133 years, 6 months 


A third difficulty appears in the synchronisms in the in- 
dividual reigns of the two royal houses. Here again the bare 
figures are at variance with one another. An example is the 
following: Jotham (Judah) reigned 16 years (2 Kings 15:33). 
However, Hoshea is said to have begun his reign in the 
20th year of Jotham (2 Kings 15:30). : 

It is quite evident, then, that we must do more than add 
and subtract figures if we are to get a correct picture and 
a consistent chronology of this era of Old Testament history. 
What to do with these stubborn data and how to harmonize 
them is as old as Bible study itself. The books and articles 
dealing with this question comprise a small library. And the 
end is not yet. Any new attempt therefore to solve this vex- 
ing problem is of more than academic interest. 

The article by E. R. Thiele comes to grips with the prob- 
lems and succeeds in solving almost all of them. He does 
so by answering the crucial question: What method of cal- 
culating is the basis for these figures? He assumes various 
methods at various times and uses them as a working hy- 
pothesis. 

He begins by positing a different calendar in Judah from 
that of Israel. In the Northern Kingdom it is the month of 
Nisan (spring) which marks the beginning of a regnal year; 
in the Southern Kingdom it is the month of Tishri (fall). 





5 Hezekiah reigned a total of 29 years. Six of these years had 
elapsed when Samaria fell (2 Kings 18:10). 

6 Jerome already was wrestling with this problem. In a letter to 
the priest Vitalis he says that the confusion in the chronology of the kings 
is so hopelessly bewildering “that to dwell on such matters is rather for 
a man of leisure than for a studious person.” Quoted by Thiele from 
Patrologia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne, Vol. XXII, col. 676. 
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Likewise it is assumed that a difference existed in the 
kingdoms in the manner in which the beginning of a king’s 
reign was computed. In Judah the accession-year system 
prevailed. Also called “post-dating,” this system does not 
count the year in which a king came to the throne as his first 
year, but as his accession year. E.g., if a king would have 
acceded to the throne on August 1 of this year, the year 1947 
would not be reckoned as the first year of his reign, but would 
merely be called his accession year and would be counted as 
part of the predecessor’s reign. 

Thiele finds reasons to believe that this system was in 
vogue in Judah throughout the whole period except during 
the reign of the following rulers: Jehoram, Ahaziah, Athaliah, 
Joash. During the time of these kings the beginning of the 
reign was computed according to the method used in Israel. 
At Amaziah’s time, however, the accession-year system was 
re-introduced. These changes in the system of computation 
are made plausible by deductions drawn from the Biblical 
account. 

When the northern tribes seceded, the beginning of the 
king’s reign was computed according to the non-accession, or 
“ante-dating,” system. The king who began to reign on Aug. 1, 
1947, would count the year 1947 as the first year. Thiele as- 
sumes that this system prevailed in Israel unto the time of 
Jehoash; from Jehoash to Hoshea, the last king, the accession- 
year system was used. 

No interregna are posited. Since the totals as given above 
are already too large, the assumption of interregna would 
only aggravate the difficulty. On the other hand, a number 
of co-regencies are assumed. Some of these are clearly in- 
dicated in the Biblical account.’ Others are assumed merely 
as a working hypothesis. The following kings are credited 
with a co-regency with their predecessor: Omri, 885/84 to 880, 
Jeroboam II, 793/92 to 782/81, Pekah, 752 to 740/39 (Israel) ; 
Jehoshaphat, 873/72 to 870/69, Jehoram, 853 to 849, Azariah, 
791/90 to 767, Jotham, 750 to 740/39, Manasseh, 696/95 to 
687/86 (Judah). 

Whenever the date of the king of Judah is given, it is 





7 2Kings 8:16: “And in the fifth year of Joram, the son of Ahab, 
king of Israel, Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah, Jehoram, the son 
of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, began to reign.” 
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reckoned according to the system in vogue in Judah at that 
particular time. Conversely, the reign of an Israelite king is 
computed according to the prevailing Israelite custom. 

When these principles are applied to the bare numbers as 
recorded in the Masoretic text for the kings of Israel and 
Judah, a remarkable agreement results. No change or emen- 
dation of the text is necessary. The synchronisms of the 
kings of Israel with those of Judah (and vice versa) are in 
perfect accord. When, e.g., Azariah is said to have begun 
his reign in the 27th year of Jeroboam of Israel, a tabulation 
of the years reveals that it is exactly in the 27th year and not 
in the 26th or 28th year. 

This means also that the sum of the regnal years of the 
kings of Israel agrees with the total of the years of the kings 
of Judah. Thus, e. g., the total number of years resulting for 
the kings of Israel and Judah, as given in the first tabulation, 
is not 98 or 95 years, but exactly 90 years for both kingdoms, 
931—841. 

Another factor that commends this method of procedure 
is the fact that the results tally beautifully with the dates 
known in the Assyrian and Babylonian chronology. Accord- 
ing to Assyrian records, Shalmaneser fought against a coali- 
tion of kings at Qarqar in the year of 853.8 As one of his 
opponents Shalmaneser mentions Ahab. The chronology of 
Israel based on the above principles makes 853 the last year 
of Ahab’s reign and thus makes it possible for him to par- 
ticipate in this battle. This same Assyrian king also claims 
to have received tribute from the Israelite king, Jehu, in the 
year of 841. This year, according to the procedure outlined 
above, marks the accession year of Jehu and thus fits into the 
picture of the time. The year 722 is established by extra- 
Biblical sources as the year in which Samaria and the Northern 
Kingdom fell into the hands of the Assyrians. This was the 
year of the death of Shalmaneser V and the accession of 
Sargon II. The date stands as correct when computed on 
the basis of the principles as adopted by Thiele. 

Ingenious and complicated as this system of computation 
may seem, it is attractive by the simple proof that it works. 





8 David Daniel Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, Vol. I, secs. 563, 610, 646. 


9 Ibidem, sec. 672. 
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It shows that the mass of chronological data given for this 
period of the history of Israel is correct. It inspires new 
confidence in the exact transmission of the Old Testament text. 
It shows that so many difficult problems are problems only 
because of our lack of understanding of the basic factors in- 
volved. Once you have discovered the basis for these figures, 
the chronological parts fall into place like so many pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle. 

It would not be honest, however, to end this discussion 
at this point and to leave the reader under the impression that 
all problems have been solved in the system of computation 
suggested by Thiele. The dates given for the reign of Heze- 
kiah and his two predecessors do not fit into the scheme of 
things. Thiele cannot solve the situation without resorting 
to the expedient of scribal errors in a number of passages. 
While we admit the possibility of such errors in the trans- 
mission of the text, does not the astounding reliability of so 
many other figures for this period suggest that we exercise 
a little more patience before adopting such drastic measures? 
Is it not possible that more study will provide a key also to 
these seeming discrepancies? 

Space does not permit a full discussion of these problems. 
It is interesting to note, however, that all the difficulties that 
remain for Thiele are within the compass of two chapters of 
the books of Kings. Three of them are within ten verses of 
one of these chapters (2 Kings 18:1,9,10). Again, does not 
the concentration of these seeming discrepancies suggest that 
somehow a different and yet perfectly normal method of com- 
putation has been used for this group of data? 

It is at this point that the second publication comes into 
the picture: Biblical Chronology, Part I, by Max Vogelstein. 

As just stated, one of the main issues in the unsolved © 
problems deals with the period of Hezekiah in its synchronism 
with the history of the Northern Kingdom and the records of 
Assyria. According to 1 Kings 18:1, Hezekiah came to the 
throne in the third year of Hoshea. Samaria fell in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah and the ninth year of Hoshea (1 Kings 
18:10). According to common consent this was the year 722. 
In verse 13 of this same chapter we are told that it was in the 
14th year of Hezekiah that Sennacherib’s campaign against 
Jerusalem took place. This campaign has been fixed for the 
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year 701. If 722 was Hezekiah’s ninth year, 701 can hardly 
be his 14th year. This is merely one of many problems which 
dot this period. Even the ages given for the kings do not fit 
into the picture. 

Perhaps Vogelstein is on the way toward a solution of the 
problem. He insists that both figures are correct and finds 
the solution in a double system of computation. ‘“We suggest 
that during the reign of Hezekiah a new era was launched 
with its epoch in 714/13. The proper occasion would have 
been the rededication of the Temple and the great cult reform, 
which might well have been considered the beginning of a 
new age.” 1° 

Hence, when we read that Samaria fell in Hezekiah’s 
sixth year (722), this item is based on the system in vogue 
at that time. When, however, we are told that Sennacherib 
besieged Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s fourteenth year (701), the 
year 714/13 is used as the starting point. 

While this suggestion solves one of the difficulties of this 
era, it is by no means the key to the whole problem. The 
reign of Hezekiah and his predecessors (740—716) still bristles 
with incongruities: their own succession, their relationship to 
the Israelite kings, and their contacts with the Assyrian kings. 
What makes the situation all the more difficult is the fact 
that any shift in the chronology “destroys the entire syn- 
chronism of Judaean and Israelite history, for in these annals 
everything is so closely dovetaled together that, if we remove 
a single stone, the entire structure tumbles to pieces.” 11 How- 
ever, the perfect harmony that has resulted, once the correct 
basis or system has been found, should hold out the hope for 
a solution of the problem without resorting to the assumption 
of wholesale scribal errors. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





10 Op. cit., p. 3. 


11 Thiele, op. cit., p. 163, quotes The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament, Eberhard Schrader, I, 217. 
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History as a Weapon in Controversy 
L. W. SPITZ 


Eduard Fueter, ascribing the development of modern his- 
toriography to the Lutheran Reformation and more partic- 
ularly to the purposes of polemics, declares that Protestant 
church history was created solely for the needs of confessional 
polemics. Ancient church history was to furnish the proof that 
Protestantism, in contrast to Catholicism, had preserved the 
original purity of Christianity. Medieval church history was 
to expose the terrible darkness to which the rule of the Anti- 
christ had led.1 

This agrees with Menke-Glueckert’s observation that in 
the final analysis the history of historiography is the history of 
the change in one’s view of the world (Weltanschauung). 
Everything, says Menke-Glueckert, depends on this view of 
the world, which sets for history a definite goal, examines 
the way which humanity has pursued to reach this goal and 
must still cover, supplies new criteria of evaluation, and neces- 
sitates a different arrangement of materials, of criticism, and 
combination of facts.” 

Bernheim lists three main stages in the development of 
historiography: the narrative, the didactic or pragmatic, and 
the evolving or genetic. These terms also furnish convenient 
criteria for the evaluation of the history of any particular 
period. The evaluation may turn out more favorable or less 
as the characteristics of the one or the other of these stages 
predominate. If these stages are regarded as progressive in 
the order named, then the more closely a historical production 
approaches the genetic stage, the greater is its value as scien- 
tific history. It must, of course, be assumed that these terms 
are relative and that to some extent the characteristics of each 
stage can be found in the others. 

In narrative history, says Bernheim, the writer is satisfied 





1 Eduard Fueter, Geschichte der Neueren Historiographie (3d ed.; 
Muenchen: Druck und Verlag von R. Oldenbourg), p. 246 ff. 

2 Emil Menke-Glueckert, Die Geschichtsschreibung der Reformation 
und Gegenreformation. Bodin und die Begruendung der Geschichts- 
methodologie durch Bartholomaeus Keckermann (Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1912), p.1. 

3 Ernest Bernheim, Einleitung in die Geschichtswissenschaft (2d ed.; 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1920), pp. 7—11. 
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with merely relating or enumerating interesting historical ma- 
terials in their chronological order.* 

Thucydides (ca. 460—400 B.C.) is the first classical repre- 
sentative of the didactic or pragmatic type of history, with 


which we are chiefly concerned here. He aimed to tell the » 


history of the past in such a way that from it the reader could 
foretell what would happen similarly in the future. In this 
type of history, to which Polybius (ca. 210—127 B.C.) contrib- 
uted the designation “pragmatic,” the historian observes the 
motives and aims of individuals, the psychological mainsprings, 
which determine the events, and tries to explain everything 
on the basis of the passions and considerations of the actors. 
Pragmatic history is characterized by its reflections on the 
motives and purposes of the persons, by useful applications 
to the time of the writer, by moralizing and politicizing opin- 
ions. This type of history represents a long step forward, 
inasmuch as it pays some attention to the internal causes 
and conditions of the historical materials; but it also has its 
serious shortcomings, for, on the one hand, it depends upon 
the views which the historian has of the people’s motives and, 
on the other, upon his didactic purposes. Pragmatic or didactic 
history, according to Bernheim, appears regularly whenever 
a people of culture become self-conscious and subjective. It 
predominated first in Greece, where finding expression in 
biographies and memoirs, it replaced the former stage of annals 
and chronicles. It was then cultivated in Rome, since the 
age of Augustus, and was classically represented in the works 
of Tacitus (ca. 55—117A.D.). It maintained its dominance 
and in part exhibited its inherent faults in the declining cul- 
ture of antiquity. The Middle Ages again largely sank to the 
lowest level of the narrative and memorandumlike stage; 
partly, however, took over the developed forms of Roman 
historiography, but with an admixture of new Christian 
views — the early dawn of genetic history. Pragmatic history 
again flourished with new vigor when the nations of Europe, 
with increased self-consciousness, began to cultivate their own 
peculiar national traits and to give expression to their national 
experiences in the literary use of their respective vernaculars. 
It flourished most where and whenever the power and whims 
of individuals seemed to be the determining factors in politics, 





4 Ibid., pp. 7 f. 
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and the course of the historical event seemed, in fact, to be 
directed by personal motives and aims. So first of all among 
the French in memoirs and chronicles from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries, then, beginning with the fourteenth 
century, among the Italians in the chronicles of the small 
despotic courts and the free states, torn by party strife; finally 
in Germany among the little states of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. During that time history was defined 
in Germany as a knowledge of those events from which one 
learns what is useful or harmful in the political life and what, 
in general, is conducive to a happy mode of living.5 

Fueter traces modern history, like other types of litera- 
ture, to Humanism and credits Petrarch with being the pioneer 
in striking out along new lines. For the first time in many 
years, history was written by an independent layman accord- 
ing to his own individual opinion and not by order of some 
authority, or from the viewpoint of a certain estate, or de- 
pendent on some metaphysico-theological system. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, however, wrote history merely as moralists 
and men of letters. Their historical writings constituted only 
a minor, and by no means the most important, part of their 
literary productions. A Humanistic historiography in the true 
sense of the term was first created when Coluccio Salutati in- 
troduced the new learning in the foreign office of Florence, 
thereby making it possible for his pupil Leonardo Bruni to 
found a professional Humanistic historiography intended for 
transalpine readers. In the new literary creation artistic and 
political tendencies were quaintly combined. Politically the 
Humanistic historians endeavored to place the history and 
politics of their own country in a favorable light abroad. Arch- 
bishop Johannes Magnus, who had breathed the spirit of 
Humanism as legate at the court of Leo X, demonstrated this 
in his history of the Goths and Swedes.’ As stylists they 





5 Ibid., pp. 8—11. 

6 Cf. Ionnes Magnus, Gothorum Sveonvmqve Historia (Romae: 
Apud Ionnem Mariam De Viottis Parmensem, 1554), p.1: “For such in- 
struction in history possesses great authority, praise, and dignity, and 
marvelous wisdom and, as it were, a majesty exquisitely adorned with 
modesty. Thus when we read in Homer what the kings, heroes, and 
highest noblemen did and spoke, we are kindled much more to virtue 
than by any precepts of the philosophers, if, indeed, history is (as 
Cicero said) the witness of the ages, the light of truth, the vitality of 
memory, the instructor of life, the messenger of the future. And be- 
zause of my awareness of its so manifold usefulness and wide diffusion, 
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tried to gain glory for their own state and its heroes by at- 
tracting the reader with the brilliance of their style to a subject 
which of itself would not interest him at all. The desire for 
glory was united with practical political aims. The historian 
served a double purpose — that of the artist and of the pub- 
licist. Casting about for a model, the Humanists were per- 
suaded that they could not attain a more effective style than 
by imitating exactly the classical Roman pattern. The annal- 
istic historian copied the plan and style of Livy, whom Petrarch 
had already praised as the greatest of all historians.” 

Church history was ignored by Humanism. Only those 
ecclesiastical events which played immediately into political 
history were occasionally mentioned by the Humanist his- 
torian. The internal history of the Church, the history of its 
doctrines and administration, did not exist for the representa- 
tive of the new learning. Even Platina wrote merely the 
history of an ecclesiastical dynasty, not that of an institution® 
Indifferent to religion, Humanism found it easy to compromise 
with the views of the Church, the more so since its interest 
centered largely in the State. The Reformation changed all of 
this. The questions concerning man’s final destiny always stir 
his soul and mold his perception of history; hence the im- 
portance of Christianity’s victory over ancient paganism, hence 
also the importance attached to the controversies of the Refor- 
mation. Thus while Humanism’s pleasure in gracefulness of 
form and rhetorical embellishment was enjoyed by only a 
relatively small group of scholars, the Reformation challenged 
everyone. It divided the homes of princes and noblemen as 
well as those of the bourgeois and the peasants. Father and 
mother, parents and children, were set at odds. Everyone had 
to take sides. For the sake of one’s confession, it was neces- 
sary to suffer persecution, to leave one’s home, to take up 
arms, to die if necessary. This gave to the period of the Refor- 
mation a heroic character. A thousand dynamic forces were 
unleashed. Under such stirring conditions the Reformation 
could not be satisfied with mere pleasure in rhetorical form; 





I have truly spared no labor nor wanted in diligence to be useful to my 
fellow citizens and such most famous sons of the fatherland and, hav- 
ing banished all indolence, to have regard to their interests, fame and 
glory. 

7 Fueter, op. cit., pp. 1—10. 

8 Ibid., p. 246. 

® Menke-Glueckert, op. cit., p.1. 
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it demanded a new content for history and a different type 
of critical selection. It insisted that State and Church should 
be treated as equally important factors in history. In Ger- 
many it furnished an outlet for the hatred of Rome, which 
for centuries had given the Germans a limited sense of na- 
tional unity,!° and prepared the ground for the use of history 
in controversy. 

But though the Reformation produced some radical 
changes in the writing of history, it caused no complete break 
between the historiography of Humanism and its own. As a 
matter of fact, the first Reformation historian of note, Melanch- 
thon, may well be classed with the Humanists, for of him 
Erasmus, probably the greatest of them all, said: 

“What hope does not Phil. Melanchthon, still only a youth 
and almost a boy,'! inspire of his future — a person who must 
be admired almost equally for his command of both litera- 
tures! !2. What keenness of inventive genius! What purity 
and elegance of speech! What a tremendous memory for 
recondite materials! What a wide field of reading! What 
magnificence of discreetness and wholly royal personal en- 
dowment!” 18 

Melanchthon demonstrated how the good qualities of 
Humanism might be combined with the new type of church 
history. More than that, he also showed how chronicles could 
be clothed in a scientific and artistic literary garb. He wrote 
didactic history, but with emphasis on the power of divine 
direction. 

His historical and biographical works are noteworthy not 
so much for their volume as for their excellence. Of his short 
biography of Luther, Augusti says: “Many have written on 
Luther’s life in the past and now, no one, however, better 
than Philipp Melanchthon, who in a brief indeed but faithful 
narrative recounted the facts of his friend and fellow worker 
in such a manner as to reveal and to present the genuine 
character of Luther for us.” !4 


10 Cf. Arnold E. Berger, Die Kulturaufgaben der Reformation (2d 
ed.; Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1908), p. 61. 

11 Kighteen years of age at the time. 

12 Latin and Greek. 

13 Carolus Gottlieb Bretschneider (ed.), Philippi Melanchthonis 
Opera, Corp. Ref. (Halis Saxonum: Apud C. A. Schwetschke et Filium, 
1834 , I, CXLVI. 

14 Jo. Christ. Guil. Augusti, Philippi Melanchthonis de Vita Martini 
Lutheri Narratio et Vita Philippi Melanchthonis ab Joachimo Camerario 
Conscripta (Vratislavae: Sumtibus A. W. Holaeuferi, 1918), p. iii. 


- 
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Could Melanchthon have read Neander’s “Praefatio” to 
his Vitae Quatuor Reformatorum, he would have been pleased 
to observe that his life of Luther was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury still serving the purpose for which he intended it. 

A work of broader scope, to which Melanchthon contrib- 
uted the larger and more important portion, is Carion’s 
Chronicles. Menke-Glueckert, having made a careful com- 
parison of the German and the Latin edition in the light of 
Melanchthon’s works, concludes that by far the greater part 
must be ascribed to the latter. Carion’s part, he says, was 
limited to a promiscuous collection of notes, to which Melanch- 
thon aptly refers as a “farrago negligentius coacervata.” ' 
The Chronicles purport to be a universal history from the 
Creation to the Reformation.1" 

Fundamentally there is no difference between Melanch- 
thon’s and Luther’s view concerning the content and the pur- 
pose of history. Luther took the first step in ascribing equal 
value to the secular and the spiritual factors in history. Me- 
lanchthon followed his example, but Melanchthon was superior 
to the Italian Humanists in the pedagogical arrangement of 
his materials and in his scientific approach to history. He 
established the position of scientific studies on a firm basis, 
demanded a coherent narrative, banning mere annals, and as- 
signed to topography, chronology, and genealogy their place 
as auxiliary sciences to history. In Germany he led the way 
from mere compilations of disconnected items to properly 
authenticated accounts. Protestant research in history is 
deeply indebted to his influence.* Sleidan, for instance, 
adopted Melanchthon’s view of history as a coherent narratio. 
Emphasizing that it must be an unconditionally vera narratio, 
he introduced the custom of weaving documents and records 
as proofs into his narrative. Flacius Illyricus systematically 
searched through all materials of church history for proofs to 
justify the Reformation doctrines and to find weapons against 
the Papacy. Thus a progressive change is discernible in the 





15 Cf. A. F. Neander (ed.), Vitae Quator Reformatorum (Berolini: 
Sumtibus G. Eichleri, 1841), pp. iii f. 

16 Menke-Glueckert, op. cit., p.34 et passim. 

17 Cf. John Carion, The thre bokes of Chronicles, trans. Gwalter 
Lynne (London, 1550). This edition contains a lengthy introduction on 
“the vse of readynge hystoryes.” 

18 Menke-Glueckert, op. cit., p. 64. 
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writing of history. Luther and Melanchthon treat the secular 
and the spiritual or ecclesiastical as equal partners in history; 
Flacius and his co-workers, as will be seen, prefer the secular 
to the ecclesiastical; Reineccius is one of the first to use the 
term “pragmatic history” for political history; Keckermann 
calls this the real content of history; 1° Seckendorf returns the 
church to its rightful place as an important factor in history. 

’ Melanchthon, as already indicated, merely adopted Lu- 
ther’s views on the respective position of Church and State 
in history. Luther was the creative genius in the new church 
history as well as in other phases of the Reformation. Being 
too deeply engrossed with other important matters, Luther 
wrote no church history himself; but his controversy with 
Rome frequently compelled him to appeal to the records of 
history; and thus, in the course of his research, he not only 
acquired a rather respectable treasure of historical knowl- 
edge, but also formed a definite opinion regarding the use and 
value of history. His pronouncements on these points became 
basic for Protestant historiography.2° Besides extolling its 
didactic or pragmatic use for the edification of the people, he 
valued history as a weapon in polemics.”! Luther often praised 
the usefulness of history. In his introduction to Wenceslaus 
Link’s German translation of Galeatius Capella’s De bello 
Mediolanensi, seu rebus in Italia gestis pro restitutione Fran- 
cisci Sfortiae Mediol. ducis, he says: 

Was die Philosophi, weise Leute, und die ganze Vernunft 
lehren oder erdenken kann, das zum ehrlichen Leben nuetz- 
lich sei, das gibt die Historie mit Exempel und Geschichten 
gewaltiglich, und stellt es gleich [sam] vor die Augen, als 
waere man dabei, und saehe es also geschehen, alles was 
vorhin die Worte durch die Lehre in die Ohren getragen 
haben. Da findet man beide, wie die gethan, gelassen, gelebt 
haben, so fromm und weise gewest sind, und wie es ihnen 
gegangen, oder wie sie belohnt sind; auch wiederum, wie die 
gelebt haben, so boese und unverstaendig gewest sind, und 
wie sie dafuer bezahlt sind. . 

Darum sind auch die Historienschreiber die allernuetz- 
lichsten Leute und besten Lehrer, dass man sie nimmermehr 





19 Ibid., pp. 133 f. 

20 Walter Nigg, Die Kirchengeschichtsschreibung. Grundzuege ihrer 
historischen Entwicklung (Muenchen: C. H. Beck’sche Veralgsbuch- 
handlung, 1934), p. 42. 

21 Ibid., p. 44. 
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genug kann ehren, loben, oder danksagen, und sollte das sein 
ein Werk der grossen Herren, als Kaiser, Koenige, usw., die 
da ihre Zeit Historien mit Fleiss liessen schreiben und, auf 
die Librarei verwahrt, beilegen, auch sich keiner Kosten 
lassen dauern, so auf solche Leute, so tuechtig dazu waeren, 
zu halten und zu erziehen ginge.?? 

The use of history in controversy is emphasized by Lu- 
ther with characteristically pugnacious vigor in his introduc- 
tion to a small book entitled Pabsttreue Hadrians IV. und 
Alexanders III. gegen Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa geuebt. 
Aus der Historia zusammengezogen, nuetzlich zu lesen. In 
this he says: 

Recht und wohl ist’s gethan, wer’s nur thun kann, dass 
man den Pabst getrost herausstreiche als den Erzfeind unsers 
Herrn und Heilandes, und Verstoerer seiner heiligen christ- 
lichen Kirche. Hiezu dienen, neben der heiligen Schrift, sehr 
wohl die Historien von den Kaisern, darinnen man siehet, 
wie die Paebste voller Teufel sind gewesen und noch immer 
bleiben, dazu sehr grosse, grobe, ungelehrte Esel in der Schrift, 
zur ewigen Schande des verfluchten Stuhls zu Rom, sich be- 
weiset haben. Denn siehe nur hier an den teuflischen Hoch- 
muth und Bosheit Hadriani IV. und Alexandri III., wie sie 
mit dem loeblichen Kaiser Frederico I. umgehen, und ich 
halte wohl, wo sie jetzt sind in jenem Leben, oben, mitten oder 
unten in der Hoelle, so duerfen sie keines Pelzes, und sind 
die allerheiligsten Vaeter die allerhoellischten worden, denn 
von ihrer Busse liest man nichts; sind in ihren Suenden, der 
sie als der loeblichsten Thaten geruehmt haben sein wollen, 
gestorben.?22 

In his book Luther als Kirchenhistoriker Ernst Schaefer 
shows that Luther, for his time, acquired a very respectable 
knowledge of the history of the early Christian era and the 
Middle Ages, which was not limited to subjects of primary 
importance to his reformatory work, but also included more 
general topics evincing an interest in history as such, especially 
church history. Schaefer believes that it is possible to re 
construct from Luther’s writings a fairly complete account of 
pre-Reformation church history. He agrees with Nigg that 
according to Luther the purpose of historical studies and the 





22 Joh. George Walch (ed.), Dr. Martin Luthers Saemmtliche Schrif- 
ten (23 vols.; St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1880—1910), XIV, 
cols. 376—378. 

22a Ibid., XIX, col. 1964. 

23 Ernst Schaefer, Luther als Kirchenhistoriker. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Wissenschaft (Guetersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. 
Bertelsmann, 1897), p.3 f. 
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usefulness of good objective history are chiefly pedagogical,”* 
but for the Reformer’s immediate purposes also polemical. 
History served Luther, he says, as an effective aid in his 
polemics against the curia and the abuses within the Church. 
“Jwar ging er,” says Schaefer, “in seinem Kampfe von dem 
Boden der heiligen Schrift aus vor; doch war es ihm eine 
besondere Freude, seinen Anschauungen durch geschichtliche 
Beispiele eine weitere Stuetze zu bieten.” 2° One must, how- 
ever, guard against thinking of Luther as a church historian 
in the modern sense of that term. W. Koehler warns against 
that mistake in his critique of Schaefer’s book.?¢ 

The first volume of church history owing its origin to the 
Reformation appeared at Wittenberg, in 1536, with an intro- 
duction by Luther. This was Robert Barnes’s Vitae Roma- 
norum Pontificum, a work which was indebted to Platina and 
other Humanists for its historical content, being original only 
in its polemical interpolations. Barnes followed faithfully Lu- 
ther’s prescription quoted above from his introduction to 
Pabsttreue Hadrians IV. und Alexanders III. gegen Kaiser 
Friedrich Barbarossa geuebt. He blames all the evil of history 
on the Popes and glorifies their secular opponents.27 How 


24 Tbid., p. 18. 

25 Ibid., p. 19. 

26 Cf. W. Koehler, Luther und die Kirchengeschichte nach seinen 
Schriften, zunaechst bis 1521 (Erlangen: Verlag von Fr. Junge, 1900), 
p.3ff.: “Abgesehen davon, dass Schaefer den Begriff der Kirchen- 
geschichte zu eng fasste, indem er sie lediglich auf die aeusseren Ereig- 
nisse bezog, hingegen das innere Leben, Entstehung und Geschichte des 
Kultus, der Bussinstitution u. a. ausser Betracht liess— dass waere noch 
kein methodischer Fehler —— —, hat er sich den Weg zu einem 
Verstaendnis der geschichtlichen Aeusserungen Luthers verbaut durch 
seine Auffassung Luthers ‘als Kirchenhistorikers’ unter modernstem 
Sehwinkel. Gewiss kann man durch Aneinanderreihung der bei Luther 
sich findenden Notizen das Geschichtsbild, welches er hatte, rekon- 
struieren, aber es ist ein prinzipieller Fehler, nunmehr dieses Geschichts- 
bild auf dem Wege historischer Forschung bei Luther entstanden sein 
zu lassen. Es ist ein Bau ohne Fundament, wenn man ein Geschichts- 
bild entwirft, ohne aufs genaueste zu pruefen, wie es entstanden ist. 
Bei Luther ist es durchweg entstanden auf Grund seiner inneren Erfah- 
rung; diese ist ueberall das Primaere, die Geschichtsauffassung das 
Secundaere, darum auch hat diese sich geaendert, je nachdem die 
erstere sich wandelte. Diese Einsicht, und damit zusammenhaengend 
eine Entwicklung der Geschichtsauffassung Luthers, vermisst man bei 
Schaefer. Natuerlich schliesst die behauptete Prioritaet der religioesen 
Erfahrung nicht aus, dass diese selbst durch Eindruecke aus historischer 
Lektuere beeinflusst wurde; selbst dann sind die historischen Urteile 
nicht streng historisch, sondern Werturteile, sofern sie, in das religioese 
Selbstbewusstsein aufgenommen, dieses widerspiegeln.” 

27 Fueter, op. cit., pp. 247 f. 
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rapidly and widely this view of history spread is seen from 
John Bale’s Illustrium majoris Britanniae scriptorum sum- 
marium in quasdam centurias divisum, a dictionary of English 
writers from the earliest times to his own. This work might 
have excelled all other Humanistic collections of biographies 
had its author not been prejudiced; but, as Fueter remarks, 
in him the Protestant was stronger than the Humanist or 
historian. He inserted material which was unrelated to his 
subject for the mere sake of polemics and permitted his Prot- 
estant bias to misinterpret the statements of the authors whom 
he discussed in his work. He falsified the Middle Ages by 
transferring into the past the intent of the contemporary 
struggle between the “papacy and pure doctrine” and between 
the new culture of the lay princedoms and the clergy which 
clung to the old scholastic faith.?* 


The early Protestant historians, however, were not the 
only ones to draft history into the service of polemics. One 
of the most successful writers to do this was John Cochlaeus, 
a Catholic. For a short time a supporter of Luther, he sud- 
denly, in 1521, appeared in the ranks of his opponents. From 
that time on his pen was kept busy against the reformers, par- 
ticularly Luther. The reasons for his change of heart are not 
important here; the fact remains, however, that his belliger- 
ence spoiled a promising Humanist. He wrote his historical 
works to expose the groundlessness and wickedness of all 
heresy and to incite posterity “to catch the little foxes while 
they are still young.” 2® Of special significance are his Com- 
mentaria de actis et scriptis Martini Lutheri.2° These are 
partly what their name indicates, comments on the acts and 
writings of Luther; partly a vindication of Cochlaeus’ own 
activity as Luther’s opponent. Spahn explains that if one 
would understand the true nature of this extraordinary work, 
it is necessary to consider the time in which it was written. 
Cochlaeus at that time was struggling with the reformers quite 
alone; already his own strength was threatening to give out. 





28 Ibid., pp. 248 f. 

29 Martin Spahn, Johannes Cochlaeus, Ein Lebensbild aus der Zeit 
der Kirchenspaltung (Berlin: Verlag von Felix L. Dames, 1898), p. 233. 

30 Jonnes Cochlaeus, Historia de Actis et Scriptis Martini Lutheri 
Saxonis, Chronographicé, Ex ordine ab Anno Domini M.D. XVII, vsq; 
ad Annum M.D.XLVI. Inclusivé, fideliter conscripta, & ad posteros 
denarrata (Parisiis: Apud Nicolavm Chesneav, via Iacobaea, 1565). 
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At that point he attempted to rouse the sense of duty of the 
negligent shepherds of the faith, as if with a final cry to 
pierce to the very marrow of the bones, by calling to their 
memory the deeds and the writings of the Church’s destroyer.*! 

The effectiveness of history as a weapon in controversy is 
forcefully demonstrated by the results of Cochlaeus’ Com- 
mentaria. Spahn asserts that Cochlaeus was much more suc- 
cessful in influencing his readers with them than with his 
polemical pamphlets. Whereas he possibly did not win a 
single reader to his view with his pamphlets, his Commentaria 
have remained the basis of the Catholic interpretation of the 
Reformation to this day. They put an end to that sup- 
posedly “crassest error” obtaining in Catholic circles “that 
Luther was a good, pious, and saintly man, who had pene- 
trated into Holy Scripture before all others and more than 
all others.” 82 Raynaldus, for instance, cites Cochlaeus on 
Luther’s alleged familiarity with the devil and rages against 
the Reformer for pages, quoting him in addition to Surius and 
Ulembergius.** Seckendorf found it necessary to meet the 
attacks of Cochlaeus. 

Barnes and Bale still depended entirely on Humanism for 
their materials. The history of dogma, which certainly must 
be regarded as of great moment in a religious controversy, 
was not included in their work. This defect was corrected in 
a truly prodigious manner by Matthias Vlacich (Flacius), 
named Illyricus after his homeland, and his co-workers — 
the Centuriators. Flacius, born in 1520 at Albona in Istria, 
engaged in Humanist studies in Venice, was converted to 
Lutheranism at the age of nineteen and went to Germany, 
where, in 1544, he was made professor of Hebrew at Witten- 
berg. Becoming involved in a controversy with Melanchthon 
and other theologians over the Interim, he went to Magdeburg, 
where he began to edit that gigantic work which because of 
the place of its origin and chronological arrangement is fre- 
quently referred to as the Magdeburg Centuries.** Empha- 


31 Johannes Cochlaeus, p. 238. 

32 Ibid., p. 239 f. 

33 Odoricus Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici ab Anno MCXCVIII 
(19 vols.; Lucae: Typis Leonardi Venturini, 1755), XII, 174 ff. 

34 Matthias Flacius et al., Ecclesiastica Historia, Integram Ecclesiae 
Christi Ideam, Quantum ad Locum. Propagationem, Persecutionem, Tran- 
quillitatem, Doctrinam, Haereses, Ceremonias, Gubernationem, Schismata, 
Synodos, Personas, Miracula, Martyria, Religiones extra Ecclesiam, & 
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sizing their importance, Fueter says: “Erst durch die Zen- 
turiatoren ist die moderne Kirchengeschichtsschreibung eigent- 
lich gegruendet worden.” *® They were the first to comb 
systematically the whole field of historical tradition to find 
material for church history, and the first to free Protestant 
historical polemics from dependence on Humanism and the 
books of Medieval church law. Whatever Protestant apolo- 
gists needed by way of historical proofs was for the first time, 
and almost embracing all possible sources, arranged by them 
in a clear and orderly manner for ready reference. The ar- 
tificial arrangement of the materials according to centuries 
reveals the purpose of the work. It was to be an arsenal for 
Protestant polemics, and each weapon was to be so placed that 
the warrior could lay his hand on it at once. In view of the 
mode of presentation, says Nigg, one is compelled to designate 
the Magdeburg Centuries as a handbook of polemics. Both 
form and content support this view. The whole of church- 
history materials is pressed through the filter of polemics. 
It is a partial writing of confessional church history. The 
Catholic adversary shall be crushed. The Centuries, Nigg 
concludes, can therefore be called a historical work only with 
certain qualifications.** 

Among various reasons stated in the “Praefatio” why pre- 
Reformation histories were not adequate, the Centuriators 
mention as the sixth: 

They are, so to speak, only biographers, for they are 
mainly occupied with describing and praising persons. They 
commemorate of what nature and how holy some man was, 
what a wonderful life he led, how much he fasted and prayed, 
and the miracles he performed living or dead. Some of these, 


however, are not above suspicion of not agreeing with the 
truth. No dogmas, no controversies are there clearly related.” 


The dogmata and certamina are to the Centuriators the im- 
portant things. 

It was only natural that in the struggle between the 
secular and the ecclesiastical powers the Centuriators took 





statum Imperij politicum attinet, secundum singulas Centurias, perspicuo 
ordine complectens: singulari diligentia & fide ex uetissimis & optimis 
historicis, patribus & alijs scriptoribus congesta: Per aliquot studiosos & 
pios uiros in urbe Magdtburgica (13 vols.; Basileae: Per Ionnem Opo- 
rinum, 1560—1574). 

35 Op. cit., p. 250. 

86 Op. cit., p. 63. 

37 Flacius et al., op. cit., I. 
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the side of the former. In so doing they were simply following 
in the footsteps of their Protestant predecessors. The murder 
of Thomas 4 Becket is related without a word of censure for 
Henry II. In the struggles of Emperors Henry IV and Fred- 
erick II with the Papacy, piety is on the side of the former 
and on that of the latter the vice of lust for power. Until the 
eighteenth century the historical conception and method of 
the Centuriators served the Protestants as a model not only 
for popular church history, but also for scientific research. 
Even the form of the Centuries was imitated. The Zurich 
theologian John Henry Hottinger adopted their pattern so 
completely in his Historia ecclesiastica Novi Testamenti that 
the volumes which treat the fifteenth and even more fully the 
sixteenth century have been regarded as a continuation of 
the Centuries.*8 

The historians of the Counter Reformation, like the Prot- 
estants, wrote didactic history and used it for polemics. The 
Jesuits in Germany, according to Duhr, acquainted their pupils 
with history and archaeology by having them read, and by ex- 
plaining to them, the historians of ancient Greece and Rome; 
but this alone did not seem to suffice. The Rhenish com- 
mission of 1586, emphasizing the great value and necessity of 
history, recommended that a course in secular and church his- 
tory should be given in the humanities and rhetoric. This, 
said the commission, would impart knowledge of events, 
furnish examples of virtues and vices, and radiate in these 
Christian times light and enthusiasm.*® Regarding his pro- 
posed history, probably intended for the Gymnasium at Co- 
logne, Rethius says: 

Die reichste Tugendsaat werden wir in den Buechern 
ueber die Kirchengeschichte ernten. Wenn aber auch in 
der Weltgeschichte wenige Tugenden und viele Laster ge- 
funden werden, so lehrt sie aber doch durch viele Beispiele, 
dass Gott, der Herr der Welt, das Boese nicht unbestraft 
laesst.*° 
In his Illustres ruinae (1856 ff.) the Bavarian Jesuit Johann 
Bissel (1601—1682) attempts to show that God is indeed 


38 Fueter, op. cit., pp. 250—252. 


89 Bernhard Duhr, Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Laendern deut- 
scher Zunge (4 vols.; Freiburg: Herdersche Verlagshandlung; Muenchen: 
Verlagsanstalt vorm. G. J. Manz, 1907—1928), III, 258. 


40 Tbid., p. 768. 
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long-suffering and merciful, but at the same time does not fail 
to execute His just punishments, casting the arrogant tyrant 
off his throne and crushing the oppressor of the innocent: 
“Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.”*! The pragmatic 
use of history by the Jesuits served the purpose of controversy 
only in an indirect manner, namely, in so far as their history 
courses appealed to Protestant princes, whose sons the Jesuits 
hoped thereby to attract. Also Catholics, however, drafted 
history more directly for the service of controversy, though 
in a more covert way than the Protestants. 

The Annals of Baronius and Raynaldus were the Catholic 
answer to the Magdeburg Centuries. ‘They represent the 
Catholic antithesis to the Protestant thesis. Baronius does not 
want to admit, says Nigg, that the immense apparatus which 
he has set in motion serves only to refute the Protestant 
attacks. He takes great pains to avoid the impression that the 
Annals are dedicated to the mere purpose of refuting the 
“heretical” doctrine of Flacius. Accordingly, Baronius clev- 
erly refrains from any direct polemics. Only occasionally the 
Centuries are declared to be a mere heap of lies. At various 
points, however, it is evident that the Annals are directed 
against nothing but the Centuries; Baronius, however, ignores 
the men of Magdeburg and tries to cover up his polemics as 
much as possible. The refutation of antagonistic opinions and 
assertions remain a side issue with him. He endeavors to 
prove their lack of validity not by polemical denial, but by 
a positive presentation, in which the truth of the Catholic 
Church should shine forth of itself. Baronius would create 
the impression that the church historian need but tell the 
truth in order to render the greatest and most beneficial serv- 
ice to the Church.* 

How well Baronius succeeded is a matter of dispute de- 
pending on the viewpoint of the reader. In a work of such 
gigantic proportions errors could hardly be avoided with the 
best of intentions. Basnage, referring to the difficulty of writ- 
ing such a work, in the “dedicatio” of his own Annals, admits: 

But, if you please, it is a gigantic task to write ecclesias- 
tical annals, because the Papists and the Evangelicals disagree 
regarding the antiquity of ceremonies, and chronological items 





41 Ibid., p. 566. 
42 Nigg, op. cit., p. 67. 
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are frequently quite as dark as night. Those who have read 
Baronius, who is far more famous for his annals than for his 
[cardinal’s] purple but who marred his work with numberless 
errors, which I have sought to correct with utmost care, freely 
admit the difficulty of the task.*8 

Basnage’s Annales were therefore also admittedly controver- 
sial. He expected counterblows, for he continues: “But I am 
sure that I also have stirred up many hornets, whose stings 
I shall feel.” 44 No doubt he had disturbed a hornet’s nest. 
Changing the figure of speech in his “Praefatio,’ Basnage 
says of Baronius’ Annals: 

Truly tremendous is the work, which by its variety of 
subjects and the stupendous diligence in collecting the his- 
torical records of the fathers has earned much praise for the 
author as well as stirred the readers to admiration. Out of 
this fountain Godellus, Floridus, and our Natalis Alexander 
Suerius, not to mention others, have irrigated their gardens.** 
Indeed a peaceful metaphor for an alleged arsenal of con- 
troversy! 

Engaging in controversy does not in itself imply a pug- 
nacious spirit on the part of those engaged. Americans are 
familiar with the slogan: “A war to end all wars.” So also 
the history of controversies may serve a peaceful end. In the 
introduction to his history of the Prussian Church, Hartknoch 
says: “Also koennen auch diese Streitigkeiten in geistlichen 
Sachen an die Hand geben, was man bey denenselben fuer 
Mittel zu Befriedigung der Kirchen gebrauchen solle.” 4* But 
both pragmatic and controversial history, its martial child, are 
prone to fall a victim to bias: “Endeavoring to edify,” says 
Rockwell, “historians often manifest bias.” #7 Even where bias 
may be suppressed, pragmatic history has its weakness. Rock- 
well points this out in the words: 


As “teacher of living,” history frequently instructs by 
examples, and is usually edifying. The theory of rewards and 


43 Samuelis Basnagius, Annales Politico-Ecclesiastici Annorum 
DCXLV. a Caesare Augusto ad Phocam usque. In quibus Res Imperii 
Ecclesiaeque observatu digniores subjeciuntur oculis, erroresque evel- 
luntur Baronio (3 vols.; Roterodami: Typis Regneri Leers, 1706), Vol. I. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Christophorus Hartknoch, Preussische Kirchen-Historia (Danzig: 
In Verlegung Simon Beckenstein, 1686). 

47 William Walker Rockwell, “Rival Presuppositions in the Writing 
of Church History,” Papers of the American Society of Church History. 
Second Series, IX (1934), p.8. 
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penalties involves not merely the tracing of causes and effects 
(“genetic history”) but also the pointing out of the lessons of 
the past (“pragmatic history”), which itself presupposes some 
sort of philosophy of history. The weakness of most moraliz- 
ing on history is that it presupposes a knowledge of human 
motives, which at best are complex, hard to determine, and 
conditioned often by physical and cultural factors which the 
moralist, who usually centers his attention on the human will, 
is likely to overlook.*® 

What Rockwell says of the bias in wartime may well be borne 
in mind by the historian who writes for controversy. “In war- 
time,” he says, “emotion . . . blunts the edge of discrimination, 
and makes men unwilling to think good of the enemy.” “ 
Nigg, referring to the harm done to history by its use as a 
weapon in controversy, says: 

Die Verwendung der Geschichte als Mittel der Polemik 
war von weitreichender Wirkung. Ihre Folge muss als eine 
verhaengnisvolle bezeichnet werden. Sie fuehrte die Kirchen- 
geschichtsschreibung in eine Sackgasse hinein, aus der sie sich 
nur muehsam wieder heraus fand.°° 

Thus while controversy stimulated the writing of history 
and in that way made its contribution to historiography, it 
demanded its price in terms of prejudice and bias. The reader 
of history written for controversy must remain constantly 
aware of that. To correct the image which such history im- 
prints on his mind, he must keep the writer’s person and pur- 
pose before his eyes. This is true in a measure of modem 
genetic history as well as of the didactic history of some cen- 
turies ago. One more warning —and not an unimportant 
one —is in place: Not only the historian has his prejudices, 
but the reader has them as well. We must not read history, 
including church history, through our prejudices. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


48 Ibid. 
49 Ibid., p.11. 
50 Op. cit., p. 44. 
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Homiletics 





Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LuKE 19:1-10 


As we near the end of the church year, we are reminded 
of the constant, steady approach of “the day of Jesus Christ” 
(Epistle, Phil. 1:6,10) and the end of the world. The July 
issue of the Coronet (1947, pp. 27-35) tells us of the eight 
different ways in which scientists, prior to the discovery of 
atomic fission, have conceived of the potential destruction of 
the earth. The Scriptures tell us that this earth on the Last 
Day will be utterly disintegrated. (2 Pet.3:10-12.) Let us, 
therefore, employ well our allotted time in following Christ’s 
example (Luke 19:10). 


OUR CHURCH’S MISSION 
I. What is this mission? 
II. Where is our field? 
III. How shall we carry out our task? 
IV. What are the results of this work? 


I 


Not to win prestige in this life, or to get acclaim from the 
world, or to civilize the nations, or to improve man’s living 
standards, or to bring political peace into this chaotic world; 
but (v.10; Matt. 28:19) “to disciple all nations’ (Luke 24: 
46-47; Mark 16:15-16; Acts 26:16-18; 2 Cor. 5:18-20; 1 Cor. 
1:23; 2:2). 

II 

A. In general: “the lost” (v.10), i.e., all who are, as 
Zacchaeus was, without Christ (Eph. 2:12; 1 John 5:12; John 
14:6), either because they do not know Him or because they 
have lost Him through trusting in their own righteousness 
(Gal. 5:4). 

B. In particular: (1) Jesus shows us by example that a 
man may be called by a good name (Zacchaeus means pure) 
and still be lost. Even so one may be called a fine fellow, a 

[763] 
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gentleman, a Christian, or an Evangelical Lutheran (a fol- 
lower of Luther who is true to the Gospel), and yet be without 
Christ and lost. (Matt. 7:21-23.) (2) A bad reputation 
should not deter us from seeking a lost soul. Zacchaeus had 
the evil reputation of being a publican or taxgatherer for 
Rome (v. 2), a title which in that day was, perhaps, as despised 
in the eyes of the Jews as the sobriquet “collaborator with 
the Nazis” in France during the recent war. As Jesus did 
not by-pass Zacchaeus because of his evil repute, so we are 
to seek all the lost, no matter what the world may think of 
them. (Luke 15.) Do we? (3) Our Savior shows us that 
as is so often done, we are not to overlook the rich (v.2) or 
those who hold positions of prestige and power (“chief,” v. 2). 

C. We know, however, that this incident is to be under- 
stood not only from the viewpoint of the Law, as an example 
which we are to follow (1 Pet. 2:21), but also from the view- 
point of the Gospel; for what Christ did here is imputed to 
us wherever we have failed (Jer. 23:6; John 17:19; Rom. 10:4). 
Here is the divine dynamic for continuing our mission. (Jer. 
31:34; 2 Cor. 3:6.) 

Ill 


A. Jesus sought Zacchaeus. Even so should we approach 
the unchurched wherever we can; on the way (vv. 4-5), in 
the midst of our tasks (v.1), in their homes (v.5), etc. We 
know of congregations which have accepted this example 
with marked results. (See Today, July, 1947, p.23: “How 
North Dakota Does It”; and page 30.) 

B. The Lord brought salvation into the home of Zacchaeus 
by coming to him as his personal Savior (v.9). Even so are 
we to bring Jesus into the homes and hearts of our fellow 
men by preaching Him to them as their personal Savior. (John 
20:30-31; John 3:16; the Sacraments.) 


IV 
A. As Christ’s labors drew forth the indignation and op- 
position of the enemies of the Gospel (v.7; Luke 15:2; 6:7), 
even so today. If men cannot attack our message, they will 
fault our manner of presenting it or our associations, etc. 
However, this should not discourage us from our mission. 


B. It brought sonship to Zacchaeus (v.9b) and salvation 
(v.9a), that is, it caused him to become a “son of the free 
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woman,” a child of faith (Gal. 4:21; 3:29). Even so it brings 
those that are won into the family of God. (Gal. 4:4-7; 3:26-29.) 

C. It brought the fruits of his conversion to others (v. 8), 
as always. (Ex.: Paul, Acts 8:1; 9:1-2; cp. with 9:20, 31.) 

D. It vindicated Christ’s Gospel. (V.8; Rom.1:16; Phil. 
1:3,11; 4:14-19.) 

Conclusion: Have we really done our part in this great 
work of Christ’s Church? Must we not pray with the 
Introit: “If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities: O Lord, 
who shall stand?” But, thank God, with the Psalmist (Ps. 
130:4) we can accept Jesus as our Substitute and add: “But 
there is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared.” 
(The Gospel, Matt. 18:24-27.) May we, therefore, “be filled 
with the fruits of righteousness” (Epistle, Phil. 1:11), so that 
we may “effectually” (Collect) carry out our Church’s mis- 
sion (v.10). Amen. THEODORE NICKEL 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Luke 19:11-27 


In spite of inconvenience, irksomeness, and drudgery, 
work is a source of joy and satisfaction to many people. The 
effort of their hands and minds enables numerous people to 
materialize some of their hopes and make their life and that of 
their neighbors more pleasant. After all, however, true hap- 
piness can’t be achieved by working merely for the body and 
the transitory things of this life. In the Parable of the Pounds, 
Jesus points to work concerning the soul and the hereafter. 
Let us meditate on 


JESUS’ WORDS “OCCUPY UNTIL I COME!” 


I. A blessing to those who heed it 


II. A curse to those who spurn it 


I 


Though there is some similarity between Herod the Great 
and the nobleman (cf. Josephus, War, II, vi, Section 80—100; 
Antiquities, XVII, viii-xi), the Nobleman in the parable is 
Jesus. Taking a comprehensive view of the time that will 
elapse between His redemptive work on Calvary and the end 
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of the world, Jesus gives each one of His servants, beginning 
with the Apostles and reaching forward to Judgment Day, a 
pound, an insignificant amount as far as money goes (about 
$20), and tells each one to work. The pound, however, can. 
not be anything else than the Gospel of Jesus and the gifts, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, which Jesus has conferred on 
His servants and with which those servants should work in 
spreading that Gospel. 

Since immortal souls are at stake, working for Jesus is 
urgent. Every moment counts. Every worker in the King- 
dom is obliged to make full use of his natural gifts, whether 
great or small, in speaking and living the Gospel. 

Nothing could stop the Apostles. They faced threats, im- 
prisonment, shame, and death. Yet they worked and ac- 
quitted themselves well in the task assigned them. Nothing 
could stop Luther. Neither Pope nor excommunication could 
deter him in his work for Jesus. Nothing could stop the 
fathers of our Synod. They brushed laxity in doctrine and 
living aside and consistently used the pound Jesus had en- 
trusted to them. And nothing must stop us at the beginning 
of the second century of our Synod. Though the world is 
enticing us and unionism is so alluring, we must continue to 
hear the word of Jesus “Occupy until I come.” 

Those who work for Jesus are the ones who shall hear the 
blessed words “Well done, thou good servant, etc.” But work 
precedes reigning with Jesus. 


II 


Some regard the judgment Jesus pronounced on the third 
servant in the parable harsh and unjustified, but this servant 
was both lazy and foolish. His effort at justifying his inaction 
was only camouflage. He had failed to recognize Jesus, the 
import of the Gospel and the gifts committed to his trust, his 
need of salvation, the terribleness of losing his soul. In re- 
turning the pound, he spurned Jesus and His love. He was 
indifferent to the needs of his own soul and uninterested in 
the spiritual life of his neighbor.: Jesus did him no injustice 
in taking from him what he did not want. 

There are too many within the pale of the Church who 
are like this foolish servant. Jesus has given them a pound 
and has told them to work. But indifference, love of the 
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world, pursuit of pleasure, wealth, and a host of other inter- 
ests cause them to lay the pound aside. But they do so to 
their own eternal hurt. Wailing and gnashing of teeth will 
be their just eternal lot. 

These foolish, indifferent people are just as bad in the 
sight of Jesus as the open enemies who say: “We will not have 
this man to reign over us.” The Jews before Pontius Pilate 
were not the only ones who spoke similar words. Millions 
have uttered them since then. Whether they are Caiaphases, 
Porphyries, Ingersolls, or others of their kind, they will not 
be able to escape Jesus, whom they spurned. The words 
“Depart from Me,” etc.,” will overwhelm them and deprive 
them of peace forever. May none of you join the ranks of 
the enemies of Jesus! Heed the words of Jesus “Occupy 
until I come!” They are urgent, impelling, loving. They 
mean life and happiness forever. ALEX Wm. C. GUEBERT 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 

Luke 16:10-17 

Context: Story of the unjust steward. Jesus wanted to 

illustrate proper wisdom in preparing for the future. (See 

Stoeckhardt, Bibl. Gesch., p. 204.) Lord commends not unjust 

act, but the wisdom and ingenuity of unjust steward. (V. 8.) 

Children of this world display greater wisdom and shrewd- 

ness than children of light. (V.8.) Christ’s application. 
(V.9.) Here today’s text continues: 


THE CHRISTIAN EVALUATES TEMPORAL POSSESSIONS 
AND TRUE RICHES 


I. He recognizes temporal possessions as a trust. 
II. He recognizes the transcendent value of true riches 


I 


Text calls temporal possessions “unrighteous mammon” 
(v.11) because so often there is so much unrighteousness con- 
nected with the acquisition and possession of it. Money in itself 
is not wrong, or sinful. 

God gives us our money and possessions. Whatever we 
are, and whatever we have, comes from the Lord. Cf. Matt. 
25:15; John 3:27; 1 Cor. 4:7; Eccl. 5:19; Deut. 8:18. 
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God expects us to use His gifts faithfully. Note repetition 
of word “faithful.” (Vv.10, 11, 12; cf. 1 Cor. 4:2.) He has 
entrusted them to us to be managed for Him, to be used ac- 
cording to His plan. We are to be administrators, stewards, 
(Luke 19:13; 1 Pet. 4:10.) 

God does not want us to serve mammon. Mammon is 
not to be our lord, but our servant. (V.13.) If we serve 
mammon, we hate God. If our heart is set upon riches, there 
is no room for God. Note the “either or” in v. 13. 

The Pharisees serve as an example. They were covetous. 
(V.14.) Christ’s forceful presentation aroused their ire. They 
“derided” Him, i.e., they snuffed up their noses at Him and 
thus gave expression to their deepest derision, scorn, and 
contempt. They could not refute Christ’s statement. Jesus 
had touched a very sore spot in their lives. Hence the Savior 
calls attention to their outward righteousness, the high esteem 
in which men held them, etc. (v.15), but immediately calls 
attention to horrors and abominations which God sees. — The 
world is full of such a display of outward righteousness, but 
God sees beneath the beautiful veneer. We need to look into 
our own hearts. Is any covetousness there? That ruins every- 
thing. That is a sin of which not only the rich, but also the 
poor may be guilty. The love of money is not limited to the 
hearts of wealthy people. Wherever it is found, it is “the 
root of all evil.” Everyone has some possessions. Everyone 
makes some use of them. What does God see in our heart? 
Only that counts. To God we must render account. 

Our temporal possessions are not our own. (V.12.) — 
We receive them as an inheritance, as God’s special blessing 
upon our labors, as a result of the labor of others who work 
for us. At best we can merely use them and enjoy them here 
in life — ultimately we must leave them (1 Tim. 6:7). 


II 


V.11. Savior speaks of true riches. The contrast brings 
out their superiority and transcendent greatness. They are 
the great spiritual treasures and blessings which God’s grace 
has provided for us. This embodies all our spiritual gifts 
in this life and in eternal life. They are true riches because 
they are of incomparably greater value than all earthly pos- 
sessions. They are true riches because Christ paid for them 
with His precious blood. 
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v.12: “that which is your own.” Spiritual blessings, 
strictly speaking, are not a trust, but a gift. Jesus purchased 
them for us. The Holy Spirit brings them to us through the 
means of grace. We appropriate them by the faith which the 
Holy Spirit works in our hearts. These blessings are our very 
own. They will not be taken from us. We shall not leave 
them behind when we depart this life. Our Christian death 
rather leads us into the fullest use and enjoyment of these 
blessings. We shall have them as our very own throughout 
eternity. 

The true riches will motivate our life and conduct. The 
whole emphasis on faithful service centers in service rendered 
unto God, and this implies service unto the fellow man. The 
Savior calls attention to the fact that since John’s preaching 
of the Kingdom of God men are “pressing” into it. Cf. Matt. 
11:12-13. This by no means implies that the Law has been 
abrogated. (V.17.) Such as enjoy the greater riches will 
put forth all the greater efforts to serve God and man. This 
bars service of mammon. Christians make mammon sub- 
servient. With it they do so much good. They feed and clothe 
the poor. (Relief in war-torn countries.) They arrange for 
adequate support of pastors and teachers. They liberally 
support the cause of missions at home and abroad. They in- 
vest in God’s kingdom and for God’s kingdom. They burn 
with fervent desire to share the true riches with others. 

J. W. BEHNKEN 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Luke 12:35-44 

A religion for this life only prevails in wide church circles 
today. A religious philosophy which ignores the eternal 
destiny of the soul perverts Christianity into its opposite and 
destroys souls. (1 Cor.15:19.) The religion of the Bible 
directs sinners away from the earth to heaven as their real 
goal. The Christian religion is otherworldly. Therefore 
Christians live their lives in view of eternity. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
JUDGMENT DAY 
I. Believers cultivate an attitude of watchful waiting 
II. They labor faithfully in their calling 
49 
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I 


1. Vv. 35-36. Not only in old age, but immediately upon 
conversion the believer looks forward to his Lord’s second 
advent. His treasure is in heaven, therefore his heart also. 
(V. 34.) “Loins girded about,” the long outer garment fast- 
ened up — always done before travel or labor (2 Kings 4:29; 
Acts 12:8). “Lights burning,” instantly ready to open the 
door, to light the way, and to wait on groom and bride, even 
if they return from the wedding festivities in the middle of the 
night. Thus latter-day Christians are pictured in the New 
Testament. (Phil. 3:20; Titus 2:13; 1 Cor.1:7.) They “look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen” (2 Cor. 4:18). Luther: “The apostle exhorts us... 
to turn our backs upon the present life, which passes away 
and which we must finally forsake, and constantly directs our 
eyes upon that future life with a solid and certain hope, be- 
cause it is our portion and will abide forever” (IX:932). 
Again: “A Christian should look upon this temporal life with 
closed eyes, but the future life he should look at with eyes 
opened wide in a clear shining light” (IX: 933). 

2. Such eager waiting for the Lord’s second advent implies 
constant watchfulness. (Vv.38-40.) A faithful servant is 
awake and alert, though his master come at the least-expected 
hour of the night. “The day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night” (2 Pet.3:10; Rev. 16:15); “at an hour when ye 
think not” (v.40). Had the goodman of the house been alert, 
as a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods would 
have remained in peace (Luke 11:21). The watchful believer 
daily prays: “Even so, come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22:20). Then 
sudden destruction cannot come upon him as travail upon a 
woman with child (1 Thess. 5:3); rather he looks up and 
lifts up his head, because his redemption draweth nigh (Luke 
21:28). 

The Christian life in view of the Judgment Day is a 
paradox. While he daily expects his Lord’s return, he de- 
votes himself to his calling as though there were no Judg- 
ment Day. 

II 

1. Vv. 41-43. The Lord’s reply to Peter’s question (v. 41) 
implies: Yes, you disciples first. As a faithful and wise 
steward conscientiously carries out his lord’s orders in admin- 
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istering his estate, so the disciples and all Christians, ever 
watchful for the Lord’s second advent, give themselves whole- 
heartedly to the faithful performance of their Christian obli- 
gations. They labor in their calling (2 Thess. 3:12; Luke 5:2); 
are zealous unto good works (Titus 2:14), especially in tes- 
tifying of the redemption in Christ (Matt. 24:14); keep 
themselves unspotted from the world (2 Pet.3:14); use this 
world as not abusing it (1 Cor. 7:31); regard their afflictions 
as light (2 Cor. 4:17) and rejoice therein (1 Pet. 4:13). 


2. A question addressed to the conscience: “Who, then, 
is that faithful and wise steward?” (V.42.) Luther: “It is 
correctly taught, but not learned readily; preached aright, 
but not easily believed; exhorted properly, but not easily 
followed out; well said, but badly done.... Verily, it should 
not be so with Christians, but contrariwise. ... A Christian 
should be in this life on earth only with the left hand, but 
with the right hand and all his heart and soul he should be 
in the yonder life, in heaven, and constantly await it joyously 
in certain hope.” (IX:933.) Again: “To such eternal life 
have we been baptized; to this end Christ has redeemed us 
by His death and blood; to this end did we receive the Gospel.” 
(IX: 939.) 

Conclusion: vv. 43-44; v.37 b. L. J. RozEHM 
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Miscellanea 





The Meeting of Prisoners of War Pastors at Valbonne 


Very few people in our country know of Valbonne. It is 
exactly what the name says, a place in a pleasant valley; it is 
situated forty miles from Avignon in Southern France, celebrated 
as the residence of the Popes during the so-called “Seventy Years’ 
Captivity” in their history. Here a unique meeting was held in 
the last week of June of this year. Dr. F. E. Mayer and I had the 
privilege of attending this meeting, and I believe a short report 
of it will be of interest to the readers of this journal. We went 
to Valbonne as representatives of the Missouri Synod, which had 
furnished a large part of the money required for the conference. 
It was a gathering of German Protestant pastors who, themselves 
prisoners of war, were ministering to their countrymen in the 
numerous prisoners of war camps of France. Most of these pastors 
were labeled “Lutheran.” The French Government had permitted 
the meeting to be held, and its chief of Protestant chaplains, 
Pastor Lienhart, had made the necessary external arrangements. 

Valbonne is not a town or a village, but an institution taking 
care of lepers. It was founded early in the thirteenth century as 
a Carthusian monastery. When, at the beginning of the present 
century, convents in France were secularized, the institution was 
sold, and a Protestant gentleman by the name of Delord bought 
it in order to use it as a hospital for lepers. There are about 
thirty people afflicted with this dread malady in the institution. 
They are carefully segregated, have their physician and their 
nurses, and are cared for in a loving way. The institution, a pic- 
turesque complex of buildings of medieval architecture, is so vast 
in extent that the isolation of the patients creates no serious 
problem. The founder is still living, but on account of advanced 
age he has retired from the active management and has turned 
it over to his son, who, while not an ordained minister, has re- 
ceived extensive theological training and is conducting the hos- 
pital on a Christian basis. The kind hospitality which Dr. Mayer 
and I enjoyed in the Delord home will never be forgotten. 

The institution owns a good deal of land which is partly under 
cultivation, partly forest. Because sufficient space is available, 
barracks have been erected which young people’s societies can use 
as dormitories when they hold their outings. It was undoubtedly 
this feature which induced Pastor Lienhart and his associates, when 
casting about for a suitable place for the conference, to select 
Valbonne. A touching sight was furnished by an inspection of 
these huts or barracks, where we saw the primitive straw sacks 
on which the young theologians slept, one beside the other, no 
one having more room available than a rectangle six feet long 
and about four feet wide. There were no bedsteads. The straw 
sacks were placed directly on the floor. But it seemed that no- 
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body bemoaned the lack of comfort and conveniences. Lay pris- 
oners of war were on hand to do the cooking; the food was 
palatable, and for once the pastors had an opportunity for contact 
with their co-workers. The French Government showed its in- 
terest in the meeting by sending three Army officers to pay it 
an official, friendly visit. 

The meeting was by no means insignificant from the point of 
view of size. It was attended by 180 pastors who themselves were 
still in French captivity. Besides, several men had come that 
represented organizations which had befriended these pastors and 
prisoners of war in general—the Oikumene (World Council of 
Churches), the Red Cross, and the Y.M.C.A. Our aim, of course, 
was not to establish church fellowship, but to give the conference 
an insight into what we conceive true Lutheranism to be, and 
to encourage those who have placed themselves squarely on the 
Lutheran Confessions to continue in this course. 

The conference divided itself into sections to make profitable 
discussion possible. In the morning, Bible study was engaged in; 
in the afternoon, practical subjects were treated; and in the 
evening the meetings were given a devotional character. During 
the days that we were at the conference Phil. 2:1-11 and Eph. 2: 
11-21 were studied. The essayists had worked out exegetical 
papers on the basis of the Greek text. Joining in the discussion, 
we were able to state what we believe the Apostle and the 
Lutheran Church teach on the points touched on in these passages. 
An afternoon and evening were turned over to us for a systematic 
presentation of our message. Dr. Mayer described the Church sit- 
uation in the United States from the point of view of a loyal 
Lutheran, and I had the pleasant task of giving the pastors a brief 
survey of the origin, of the marvelous growth, the ideals, and the 
controversies of our beloved Synod. Perhaps fully as important 
as our formal lectures were the private conversations which we 
were able to carry on with individuals. Some of the Lutheran 
pastors, I am happy to say, were very positive in their testimony 
for a strict stand on the Confessions of the Church, declaring that 
it is our duty to proclaim the truth, whether those about us like 
it or not. It was a note which was needed in this group as 
much as elsewhere. 

In discussing personal problems the pastors spoke of their 
contacts with the Roman Catholic Church in France. One of 
them reported that various Roman Catholic clergymen whom he 
has met have expressed their regret concerning the formalism 
into which their Roman Church has fallen and which threatens 
to stifle all spiritual life. These Catholic theologians, so it was 
stated, did not hesitate to say that what their Church needed was 
a genuine spiritual revival. One of the pastors stated that an 
archbishop of the Roman Catholic Church with whom he had 
been in contact has issued an order that the churches of his 
diocese should be available for services of the Protestant pastors 
ministering to the prisoners of war when not used for Roman 
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Catholic services—a step which, as far as I know, is unprece- 
dented in the history of Roman Catholicism since the Reformation. 
It is interesting to note that these men see very clearly the 
danger which threatens a Church whose services have become 
purely formal, or in which more attention is given to the outward 
observance of certain ceremonies than to the spiritual content of 
the Church’s proclamation. It is an idea which was expressed 
to me in England by members of the Anglican Church who 
deeply deplore the course of the High Church party, which, at 
least in many instances, is foisting its formalistic services on the 
churches even though the people by nonattendance show that they 
are thoroughly disgusted. 

The pastors at Valbonne expected soon to be released and 
to be sent back home. All those with whom I spoke were hoping 
to serve as ministers when they have returned to Germany. 
Some of them were cross-bearers of an extraordinary type. I re- 
member the case of one man whose wife had been residing in 
the Russian zone and who had gone to visit a sick relative in 
a different section and who since her return to her former residence 
had not been heard from, although a number of weeks had elapsed. 
Another one reported that his wife, from whom he had been 
separated for several years, had written that the privations and 
other sufferings were so dreadful that she could bear them no 
longer and that if he did not come home soon, he would not find 
her alive on his return. The Christian fortitude of these men, 
who sought help in the promises of our divine Lord, was admirable. 
Generally speaking, these young ministers made a good impression. 
They seemed to be well trained; most of them, as far as I could 
ascertain, were graduates of German universities. In the discus- 
sions they were eager listeners, and there was no reason to com- 
plain that absenteeism was undermining the morale. Piety of an 
ardent kind was distinctly in evidence, aided, of course, by the 
weight of personal and national sorrows and griefs. May God 
in His grace lead them more and more to a joyful appreciation of 
the heritage which we have received through the Lutheran 
Reformation, so that indifference in doctrine, which is still fos- 
tered by many of them and which is the bane of present-day 
preaching and teaching may be counteracted and overcome. 

When we were ready to leave, the pastors formed a circle 
about us, and as a farewell greeting sang the four stanzas of 
“Jesu, geh voran auf der Lebensbahn.” It was a moving scene, 
which we shall always gratefully remember. W. ARNDT 


Catholics Are Bothered by Admiral’s Marriage 


Some time ago we editorialized on how easily the Church 
of Rome relaxes its strict marriage and divorce regulations when 
it appears expedient so to do. The particular incident we cited 
was the marriage of Rear Admiral Stone to Countess Santelia in 
St. Peter’s, Rome. Although the Admiral had been twice married 
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and twice divorced, the third union had the blessing of the Pope, 
and the rite was carried out with considerable pomp in the pres- 
ence of high Vatican officials. It was widely publicized that Stone, 
who was formerly an Episcopalian, had become a “convert” to 
Rome, but it was kept more or less of a dark secret that the 
uncle of the “vivacious countess” is a man of considerable in- 
fluence in Vatican circles. 

But evidently American Catholics have become somewhat 
disturbed over the incident, and they have found themselves hard 
pressed to “explain” why such a flagrant violation of canon law 
has been winked at by the “Holy Father.” A Novena publication 
emanating from Chicago has a special department, known as 
“The Switchboard,” in which a priest seeks to answer the ques- 
tions of troubled Romanists. A recent issue of that publication 
contains the following question: 

“The press carried articles about Rear Admiral Stone, a recent 
convert, marrying a Catholic, Countess Santelia, at the Vatican. 
In view of the fact that he was twice married before and twice 
divorced, how can the Church recognize this marriage as valid? 
We Catholics are barraged with insinuating questions on cases 
of this kind and are often at a loss to defend the stand our Church 
takes in them.” 

And here is the answer of “The Operator” of “The Switch- 
board”: 

“We, too, have been barraged with similar questions. As for 
the nasty insinuations about Church marriage discipline being 
indulgently pliant for prominent people having the ‘right con- 
nections’ at the Vatican, we remain undisturbed. Ignorance, not 
malice, is the root of most of them. 

“Admiral Stone’s first marriage was valid. He divorced and 
‘married’ again. This second marriage was invalid in the eyes 
of the Church because he entered it while his first wife was still 
alive. Subsequently she died, leaving him free to marry again. 
He became a Catholic and was wedded to Countess Santelia in 
Rome. So much for this case.” 

It’s as easy as that! 

In other words, the second marriage and the second divorce 
didn’t count at all, because the first wife was living at the time. 
But meanwhile Wife No.1 had conveniently died, and therefore 
was no longer a stumbling block in the way of the Admiral’s 
romances. The fact that the Admiral had been separated from 
her by divorce and not by death could also be ignored. And as 
for Wife No.2, both his marriage to her and his divorce from 
her could be completely forgotten, because, in the eyes of the 
Church, it had never been a legal marriage anyway! 

But then “The Operator” goes on to admonish “the faithful” 
not to be unduly agitated by similar cases. He writes: 

“About others, should they arise, Church marriage law is some- 
times complicated. Only an expert canonist can know all the ins 
and outs. The Faithful cannot always answer questions posed 
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by critics. Unless they’re sure of their ground, they shouldn't 
even try. Simply say that you are sorry, but in this instance 
you are not aware of the particular details involved. (Neither 
are the critics.) That’s not backing up. That’s being prudent. 

“Above all, never feel as though you must apologize for the 
Church’s stand. That’s entirely unnecessary and betrays a lack 
of Faith. Church Law rests on Christ’s authority. Church matri- 
monial decisions do likewise.” 

As an example of rationalization, we doubt if we have read 
anything that can quite equal the above. But it probably offers 
the only way out for Romanists who find themselves troubled and 
distressed by the specious reasoning of their hierarchy. But the 
pity is that they even seek to invoke the authority of Christ to 
support their hypocrisy. We wonder what Christ would have to 
say about these so-called spiritual leaders of our day. 


Editorial in Lutheran Companion, Aug. 13, 1947 


“Vehemence of Luther” 


An editorial in the Christian Beacon (Feb. 6, 1947) presents 
a sane, impartial judgment on the so-called “vehemence of Luther.” 
Today when the whole theological world is toying with a sickly 
ecumenicity and is paying little attention to “Thus saith the Lord,” 
it would be well for all theologians to turn to Luther and again 
learn from him the meaning of fidelity to the Word of God. The 
editorial is as follows: 

“It would do every Protestant good to read something of the 
history of the Reformation. In recent weeks the Editor has been 
looking back over some of the histories that have been written 
of this movement, which was the turning point in church history. 

“One of the most celebrated and recognized histories of the 
Reformation is that by Fisher. Dr. George P. Fisher was professor 
of ecclesiastical history in Yale College in the days when Yale was 
true to the faith. His book, published by Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co., in 1875, has a paragraph entitled, ‘Vehemence of Luther.’ 
When one reads it, he feels like saying, ‘Be of courage, brethren, 
remember the Reformation, remember Luther.’ These days call 
for a twentieth-century reformation! 

“Dr. Fisher writes as follows concerning Luther’s vehemence: 

“ ‘From the outset it was evident that Luther must either give 
up his cause or contend for it against countless adversaries. His 
polemical writings are therefore quite numerous, and it shows the 
amplitude of his mind that he did not allow himself to be so far 
absorbed in this sort of work as to neglect more positive labors, 
through his Bible, catechisms, sermons, tracts, for the building up of 
the Church. He had to fight his own friends when they swerved 
from the truth, as did Carlstadt, and also Agricola, who set up a 
form of antinomism. But his principal literary battles were with 
Henry VIII and with Erasmus. The intemperance of Luther’s 
language has been since, as it was then, a subject of frequent 
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censure. It musc be remembered, however, what a tempest of 
denunciation fell upon him; how he stood for all his life a mark 
for the pitiless hostility of a great part of the world. It must be 
remembered, too, that for a time he stood alone, and everything 
depended on his constancy, determination, and dauntless zeal 
in the maintenance of his cause. Had he wavered, everything 
would have been lost. And mildness of language, he said, was not 
his gift; he could not tread so softly and lightly as Melanchthon. 
His convictions were too intense to admit of an expression of them 
in any but the strongest language; in words that were blows. 
Moreover, he believed it to be a sound and wise policy to fling 
away reserve and to speak out in the most unsparing manner the 
sentiments of his soul. It was not a disease to be cured by a 
palliative. The formidable enemy against which he was waging 
war, was rendered more arrogant and exacting by every act of 
deference to him and by every concession. There was no middle 
course to be pursued. There must be surrender, or open, un- 
compromising war. Besides, in his study of the Bible, he con- 
ceived himself to find warrant for all his hard language, in the 
course taken by the prophets, by Christ, and by Paul. He felt 
that he was in conflict with the same pharisaical theology and 
ethics, which called forth the terrible denunciations recorded in the 
New Testament. If it was proper to call things by their right 
names then, it was proper now. He had been hampered at the 
beginning, he came to think, by a false humility, by a lingering 
reverence for an authority that deserved no reverence. He re- 
gretted that at Worms he had not taken a definite tone, that he 
had said anything about retracting in case he could be convinced 
of his error. He would cast all such qualifications and cowardly 
scruples to the winds; he would stand by what he knew to be 
truth, without any timid respect for its adversaries’ (pp. 125, 126). 

“Protestantism today is sick and flabby. 

“Oh, that God would give us more men with the spirit of the 
Reformation in their souls!” A. W.C. G. 


“What About Proselytizing?” * 


Inherently the verb proselytizing has no disagreeable con- 
notation. Webster’s New International Dictionary defines the verb 
proselyte as meaning: “To convert to some religion, opinion, 
system, or the like; . . . to convert,” and so the word does not 
imply anything reprehensible. 

The King James Bible never uses the verb to proselytize, 
but it uses the noun proselyte four times, and in no instance does 
a bad odor emanate from it. 


* This paper, read before the Lutheran Pastoral Conference of 
Greater Detroit (Syn. Conf.) is much indebted to an article by the 
Rev. R. A. Jesse, former dean of Concordia Seminary, that appeared in 
Today for February, 1947. 
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1. In Acts 2:10 the word is used in a purely factual manner 
when it reports that “strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes,” 
were in the motley crowd that gathered in Jerusalem on the first 
New Testament Pentecost. 


2. In Acts 6:5 and 13:43 the context in both instances speaks 
in terms of honor and commendation of proselytes. In the former 
passage, Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch, is chosen to be one of 
the seven deacons in the church at Jerusalem — “men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom”; and in the latter 
passage, St. Paul encouraged the religious proselytes who followed 
Paul and Barnabas, and “persuaded them to continue in the grace 
of God.” The words imply that these proselytes were in the 
grace of God and were therefore encouraged to continue in the 
grace of God. 


3. In Matt. 23:15 Christ pronounces woes on His antagonists, 
saying: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he is 
made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than your- 
selves.” — God, who elsewhere says: “It is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing” (Gal. 4:18), does not here con- 
demn the display of zeal in proselytizing; He does not anath- 
ematize every proselyte. He rather hurls His denunciation at 
men who were teachers of doctrines of devils and made twofold 
children of hell of their converts. Their zeal in proselytizing did 
not seek the glory of God and the salvation of souls; it aimed 
at selfishly strengthening their party and at advancing their pres- 
tige. Their teachings worked their converts up to such a degree 
of furious bigotry and enmity of Christ and His Gospel that their 
converts became fit for the most desperate services. Instead of 
being benefited by their supposed conversion, the proselytes be- 
came more openly and outrageously mischievous and blasphemous 
in opposing the cause of Christ and persecuting believers in Christ 
than their teachers, the Pharisees. The stigma attaches to the 
Pharisees, to their teachings, and to the eternal disaster they 
brought upon their ignorant and blinded converts. It does not 
attach to the word proselyte. 


To proselytize is the most engaging duty God has imposed 
upon us, the highest purpose of every Christian’s life. The only 
reason why God permits this bloody and sin-soaked world to 
continue yet a little longer is to give us a little longer season in 
which we are to compass land and sea to make proselytes (Matt. 
24:14). The Great Commission (Matt. 28:19-20) and Christ's 
“marching orders” to His Church (Acts 1:8) command us to evan- 
gelize the nations abroad and to make propaganda for Christ at 
home by showing forth the praises of Him who hath called us out 
of darkness into His marvelous light — and this is to be done for 
the purpose of proselytizing, of gaining converts to Christ and 
for Christ. By the power of the Gospel, through which the Holy 
Spirit operates in the hearts of men, we are to convert men to 
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Christ and Christianity by turning them from darkness to light 
and translating them from the kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son. This work is to be prosecuted with 
a burning zeal, with every ounce of energy at our command, and 
to the full extent of our financial resources, God-given time and 
talents —all of which are to be consecrated fully to this great 
work. That is the clear teaching of the Word; that is the mean- 
ing of the word proselytize. Webster defines it as meaning “to 
convert”; and he defines the word convert as meaning: “4, To 
produce the spiritual change called conversion in (anyone); to 
turn from a bad life to a good one; to change the heart and moral 
character of (anyone) from the controlling power of sin to that 
of holiness” (as in James 5:20— “let him know that he which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death and shall hide a multitude of sins’). 

However, the verb to proselytize takes on a very bad conno- 
tation when zeal in prosecuting it is not according to knowledge 
and contrary to the will of God. The Pharisees are denounced, 
not because they proselytized most assiduously and with a burning 
zeal, but because they promulgated anti-Christian doctrines, which 
roused the rabble into murderous hatred of Christ, Christianity, 
and Christians and brought damnation not only on themselves, 
but also on their proselytes. The Pharisees are denounced also 
because their motives did not aim at the salvation of souls, but 
at strengthening their party and at enhancing their own reputation, 
prestige, and glory.— And in the light of the Savior’s language, 
that in their blind zeal they compassed land and sea to make one 
convert,” as well as in the light of 1 Pet. 4:15, which forbids men 
to be busybodies in other men’s matters, zeal that is not according 
to knowledge leads to a transgression of boundaries God fixed and 
beyond which we are not to go to proselytize and “convert” those 
who are not legitimate objects of our endeavors. Transgression 
of the lines God has drawn brings the offender into the un- 
enviable company of murderers, thieves, and evildoers (1 Pet. 
4:15). 

Pastor R. A. Jesse in his approach to the subject treats the verb 
“to proselytize” as a transitive verb. A transitive verb denotes 
action and at the same time requires a receiver for the action. 
Therefore, if proselytizing is to be kept within the legitimate 
and divine channels, we are not only to examine the doctrine we 
promulgate and not only the purity of our motives. It is also 
incumbent upon us to ask: “Is the person into whose life we would 
penetrate with the Gospel, or whom we would turn from one 
belief to another, or from one denomination or from one congre- 
gation to another—is that person a legitimate object for our 
endeavor”? 

Accepting the Gospel, which we preach as the world’s unica 
spes, her only hope; taking the purity of motive of the Christian 
minister for granted, the question that still confronts us in our 
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every endeavor is: Who is a legitimate object of lawful efforts 
at proselytizing? 

In the light of this question a tremendous field for our 
activity invites us. It is so large that individual effort is utterly 
helpless. It calls for corporate action by large church bodies— 
and for a burning, unselfish, and untiring zeal of each member 
of the body. We are to cross the seven seas to evangelize heathen 
nations that are sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death 
And here at home are the teeming millions of the totally un- 
churched. There are members of weird cults, of anti-Trinitarian 
sects, and of individual congregations which have been captured 
completely by anti-Christian, anti-Trinitarian Modernists and 
Liberalists. In other words, in all the world, at home and abroad, 
all who are without the Gospel of Christ and all who are not 
identified, or have not affiliated themselves, with any denomina- 
tion in which the Gospel of salvation through faith in the atoning 
blood of Christ is still heard more or less are legitimate objects 
for missionary endeavor. 

By the same token, this rules out all who are in affiliation, 
not nominally but in actual and active fact, with any denomination 
and congregation in which Christ is still lifted up as the Lamb 
of Calvary, who loved us and washed us from our sins and in 
whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of His grace. These are not legiti- 
mate objects of our endeavors, under penalty of incurring the 
displeasure of God and provoking Him to relegate us into the 
company of murderers, thieves, and evildoers (1 Pet. 4:15). 

Members of other recognized Christian denominations do not 
have the Word of God in its full truth and purity nor the un- 
adulterated Sacraments. But we, who, without any merit or 
worthiness on our part, have been more highly favored — only by 
the grace of God—must therefore be the more conscientiously 
obedient to the clearer knowledge we have, lest by false practice 
we put false doctrine into action, 

In our teachings we dare not read all other Christian denom- 
inations and their members out of Christ’s kingdom and insist — 
in effect, if not expressis verbis — that only Synodical Conference 
Lutherans can be Christians (or that all Synodical Conference 
members are Christians) and that all who teach otherwise than 
the Synodical Conference teacheth are hell-bound. This would 
be contrary to St.Paul, through whom the Holy Spirit speaks 
in 1 Cor. 3:11-15: “For other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now, if any man build upon this 
foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, every 
man’s work shall be made manifest; for the day shall declare it, 
because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work abide which 
he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire.” 
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St. Paul clearly teaches that errorists who adulterate doctrine: 
shall sustain loss in the last burning, but they themselves shall 
be saved because, despite their errors in some or many directions, 
in the main, they built on the foundation of Jesus Christ. Through 
the blood of the Savior, on whom they built, all sins, also the sin 
of teaching false doctrine, are forgiven them so long as they con- 
tinued in their teachings not through stubborn unbelief, but through 
lack of knowledge and understanding. This is the clear teaching 
also of so simple a passage as John 3:16: “Whosoever believeth” 
in Christ — even one who in some particulars departed from clearly 
revealed doctrine through weakness — “shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

To your essayist it is both comforting and inspiring that er- 
rorists within the Christian Church on earth, whether those who 
depart from some truth be inside or outside the Synodical Con- 
ference, will still be saved because they still build on the founda- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Despite their error or errors and weakness 
or weaknesses, they are still the children of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ, just as we are the children of God by faith in Jesus Christ 
despite our own many weaknesses and sins. 

The office of the keys is the peculiar church power which 
Christ has given to His Church — not exclusively to one congre- 
gation, to one denomination, nor only to the congregations of 
one synod or association of synods. It belongs to all Christians. 
Therefore, in the words of Dr. A. L. Graebner’s Outlines of Doc- 
trinal Theology (p. 242, par.161; p. 243, par. 162), we teach that 
“The invisible Church of Christ is endowed with certain spiritual 
rights, privileges, and powers, all of which are vested in every 
local congregation of believers” and “The rights and powers of the 
Church of Christ and of every local congregation are those of 
preaching the Gospel, the administration of the Sacraments, espe- 
cially the application of the keys of heaven, by loosing and binding 
in the name of God.” — And in the same book, by the same author 
(p. 252, par. 170), we read: “Since an erring church, or a church 
contaminated with erroneous doctrine, is still a church as long as 
it has and sets into operation the essentials of the Gospel, the 
ministers called by such churches are still ministers of Christ 
and of the Church of God, and their official acts are valid as far 
as their performance is an administration of the means of grace.” — 
In other words, the errors they hold through weakness do not 
deprive them of the rights and privileges which Christ has given 
to His Church on earth. This we must recognize not only in 
doctrine, but, lest our practice promulgate false doctrine, our prac- 
tice must conform to our doctrine. Therefore we must respect 
their God-given rights and the validity of their official acts. To 
make inroads upon their memberships is equivalent to the guilt 
(in the vernacular) of sheepstealing and cattle rustling. Their 
members are not legitimate objects of proselytism. Their members 
have no right, ordinarily, to be served by us, because they have 
ministers of Christ whom they called to serve them and because, 
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as sheep of the flock, they have no right to follow other shepherds, 
And, more definitely, we have no call of God to solicit their 
memberships, no right to estrange, force, or entice them away 
from their pastors and congregations. 

Truth never changes. What did the great men of God of the 
past teach? What was their practice? St.Paul tells us in Rom. 
15:20 that in all his proselytizing and missionary endeavor he 
worked only where the Gospel was not yet known or accepted. 
“So have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
named, lest I should build upon another man’s foundation.” In 
ether words, so long as men built on the foundation of Christ’s 
saving work, even if they built some hay and stubble of false 
doctrine on it —so long as they built on the foundation of Christ, 
it was not for Paul to make inroads upon their work. So says he 
to the Romans. And in 2 Cor. 10 he is careful to point out that God 
had appointed him a missionary in Corinth, that he did not arro- 
gate to himself a field that belonged to another, and that he did 
not try to entice anybody’s members from him so that he, Paul, 
might boast in other men’s labors. St. Peter sounds the same 
warning when he says: “Let none of you suffer as a busybody 
[a meddler] in other men’s matters.” And Luther, when the 
Dunkards were trying to make inroads on the Lutherans, wrote 
a blistering letter of “Warning Against Sneaks and Hedge 
Preachers,” saying in part: “If such sneaks had no other blemish 
. . . this one single thing (that they come sneaking without a 
command and uncalled), powerfully proves they are the mes- 
sengers and teachers of the devil. For the Holy Ghost does not 
sneak, but He flies down from heaven publicly. The snakes sneak, 
but the doves fly.” 

The above serves to make us wise as to the value of the work 
of those who sneak into Christian homes, sometimes under the 
guise of “nonsectarianism,” to introduce into our Christian homes 
their books to bespatter the unwary with their poison; wise to 
the work of those who use sound Lutheran practice, e.g., the 
correct lodge practice, for a target to estrange the unwise, unwary, 
and unstable from us. It teaches us with emphasis not to stoop 
to tactics so low ourselves. 

And if making inroads on other Christian denominations is 
forbidden, we need not mention how reprehensible it is to offend 
against a sister congregation and a brother of our own, that one 
may have to boast of another’s labor. What saith the Law — the 
Seventh, Ninth, and Tenth Commandments? Paraphrased, they 
say: “We should fear and love God that we may not take our 
neighbor’s money, goods, or church members”; “that we may not 
craftily seek to get our neighbor’s inheritance or house or church 
members”; and “that we may not estrange, force, or entice away 
from our neighbor his wife, servants, cattle, or church members.” 

To give the discussion a timely turn, the essayist would remark 
that James C. Fernald’s book English Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions furnishes us with the finer shade of meaning of synon- 
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ymous words. On p.119 (tenth edition) he mentions as synonyms 
for the noun convert the nouns disciple, neophyte, proselyte. Then 
he points out that “a convert is a person who has come to one 
faith from a different belief or from unbelief. A proselyte is one 
who has been led to accept a religious system, whether with or 
without faith.” 

Last year the stirring “Each One Reach One” endeavor was 
launched with emphasis. Evangelistic work among the unchurched 
adults in the past was so feeble that our “Missouri” Statistical Year- 
book had no column for recording adult confirmations until 1918 
and no column for adult baptisms until 1919. Even a year ago 
the figures submitted failed to inspire. This seemingly has changed. 
But there are disturbing rumors afloat that we are lengthening 
our cords without properly strengthening our stakes, i.e., that 
through instruction periods reduced to an unreasonable minimum, 
the endeavor may develop into a race for numbers instead of a 
gain of souls, or, in keeping with Fernald’s definition, a gathering in 
of proselytes rather than of converts who have been indoctrinated 
and are grounded in their faith and knowledge. 

Again, as long as we live in our sinful flesh, the temptation 
to build on other men’s labors will assert itself. Covetousness 
and the desire for self-aggrandizement have infected every human 
breast; and for the flesh it is much easier to gather in well- 
indoctrinated Lutherans who were added to the church by the 
labors of some other brother than it is to teach and instruct thor- 
oughly and to wrestle with the problems, very vexing at times, 
of prospects who must be won and whose feet must be turned 
into the way of righteousness. 

In all of our work the motives must aim at the glory of God 
and the salvation of blood-bought souls by making propaganda 
for Christ and adding converts to the Church— over and above 
the work of feeding all the flock over which the Holy Ghost has 
made us overseers. To win the sheep from another fold by design 
is not only sinful in itself, but may prove detrimental to souls. 
Mission work must not develop into transmission work. And not 
all plants can stand replanting. It is good to have many churches 
through the length and breadth of the land into which our people 
may be gathered when under God’s providence they must move; 
but it also is, in the average case, better for the individual to hold 
to the services of Christ’s undershepherd who knows the peculiar 
problems, traits, etc., of the souls he won and which he served 
possibly through many a weary year. Transmission work at best 
does not build the Kingdom. It merely transplants individuals 
and may do irreparable harm to their souls. 


Detroit, Mich. R. JESSE 
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Theological Observer 





Results of the Second Treysa Conference.— From Treysa, 
Germany, comes disquieting news. We submit it in the form in 
which it has been sent to America in an article by Prof. E. Theodore 
Bachmann, World Council of Churches representative in Germany. 

“Significant developments have recently taken place in the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID). In their first plenary 
conference since August, 1945, representatives of the established 
Churches in the four zones of occupation met again at Treysa, 
June 4—6. According to post-conference samplings among Lu- 
therans of various shades, as well as among those of broad 
evangelical sympathies, including the Reformed, there seems to 
be general agreement that “Treysa II is a step in the right direction,’ 

“It now appears quite certain that the unity of the bulk of 
German Protestantism, omitting for the time being the small 
Free Church groups, is assured. Suspicions and tensions, often 
being proved groundless, were largely dispelled by frank discus- 
sion under the kindly chairmanship of Bishop Theophil Wurm of 
Wuerttemberg, president of the EKID Council of Twelve. 

“As the conference progressed, one could sense a gradual 
meeting of minds. Among the nearly 200 men present were some 
who had long been dependent on correspondence and hearsay. 
At last they were able to clarify their respective positions and 
stop jumping at hasty conclusions. 

“This growing accord was evident also in the discussion of 
relations between the new United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Germany (VELKD) and the EKID as a whole. With Bishop 
Hanns Lilje of Hanover absent because of illness, and Bishop 
Meiser of Bavaria holding himself in the background, the more 
confessionally conscious Lutheran position was set forth by younger 
men. Drs. Brunotte of Hanover, Kuenneth of Erlangen, and 
Kinder of Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, were the chief spokesmen for 
closer co-operation between the more conservative Lutheranism 
which they represented and the sound Biblical realism which has 
permeated the rest of the EKID. 

“With theological liberalism almost entirely vanished and a 
serious response to the living Word of God widely manifest, the 
fruit of the Church’s struggle during the dozen years of Nazism 
is evident. This was illustrated in the stand taken on the Lord’s 
Supper. There seems to be general acceptance of it in terms 
of the basic Lutheran understanding of the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Even the Reformed, who in Germany 
do not follow Zwingli’s interpretation of the Supper as a mere 
memorial, find that their own renewed adherence to Calvin's 
teaching on the spiritual presence of Christ brings them much 
closer to the Lutherans. Such convergence toward agreement 
is all the more noteworthy in that it rests on the best New Testa- 
ment scholarship. 
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“Keeping these factors in mind, one can appreciate the Seven 
Points of Agreement drafted by a special committee and adopted 
without dissent by the conference. These points indicate both the 
character of recent German church life and the direction of sub- 
sequent developments. In summarized form they declare: 


“1, The United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany 
(VELKD) desires to remain an integral part of the EKID. It 
acknowledges its duty to participate in the collective tasks of the: 
EKID, and would regard a break in this fellowship as a de- 
cided loss. 

“2. All are agreed that the EKID is a federation of Lutheran, 
Union, and Reformed Churches; that within this federation, 
through the common hearing of the Word of God as it is pro- 
claimed, the New Testament Church is actualized. 


“3. There is agreement that the EKID, as a federation, stands 
on the Barmen Declaration (which was drawn up and signed 
jointly in 1934 by Lutheran, Union, and Reformed representatives 
in their united opposition to national socialism, and which ex- 
presses in modern terms the Church’s relation to the non-Chris- 
tian world). 

“4, There is agreement that evangelical church members are 
not to be excluded from the Lord’s Supper if they belong to 
another confession within the EKID. (Probably the crucial point 
among the seven, and aimed particularly to guarantee spiritual 
ministration to the millions of displaced German Protestants who 
now reside on territory of established churches other than 
their own.) 

“5. It is agreed that unifying conversations on the Lord’s 
Supper take place between selected representatives of the Lu- 
theran constituency and of the other constituencies in the EKID. 


“6. It is agreed that the constitution of the VELKD (which 
has already been adopted by two Churches) and the proposed 
constitution of the EKID be brought into harmony, in consultation 
with the latter’s Council of Twelve. 

“7, The conference agrees that the EKID is a federation of 
Churches bound in their respective confessions, and that (on 
that basis) the way is open for the calling of a synodical conven- 
tion to prepare a constitution for this body. 

“Lutherans in America will probably respond to these seven 
points with mingled reactions. In any case, these points indicate 
the main stream of development in German Protestantism both 
during the Nazi era and since the war. They are not the product 
of hasty action. They represent a powerful desire on the part 
of Christians to stand united against the mounting evils and grave 
problems in postwar society. 

“No attempt, therefore, to gauge the nature of this intimate 
fellowship in terms of American denominational equivalents is 
adequate. It is not as though America’s Lutherans, plus the 
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Evangelical and Reformed, and the Presbyterians, decided to form 
a special federation with officially recognized pulpit and altar 
fellowship. The extremes involved in this German situation are 
not as far apart as that. Nor are these seven points final and 
binding. Rather, they point the way. 

“To an outsider the growing unity of the Church in Germany 
cannot be clear unless he seriously tries to understand the suc- 
cessive stages of development during the past fifteen years and 
to see the situation from within. In his closing words Bishop 
Wurm declared: ‘Our fellowship here at Treysa has been deeper 
than we realize, for God has been with us.’ In many quarters 
one hears grateful echoes of this same sentiment. As one of the 
younger leaders summed it up: ‘God has given the Church 
something big. We must now be big enough to make use of it’” 

We regret that Point 4 in the above statement was adopted. 
Without debate we admit that conditions in the German churches 
today are in a state of flux, that in many places chaos rules, that 
an emergency of stupendous proportions has arisen, and that 
where such abnormal circumstances prevail, summum ius is likely 
to be summa iniuria. It is conceivable that facing a large con- 
gregation of strangers a minister will not be able, before ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, to have a personal conversation 
with every communicant, and that all he can do is to make a 
general statement of the Lutheran position and say that those 
who hold this position, and those only, may approach the Lord’s 
Table. We believe that there the principle would apply that a 
minister should be more horrified at the thought of having turned 
a worthy communicant away from the Lord’s Table than at having 
unwittingly admitted an unworthy one. But to let people approach 
the Communion Table who confessedly do not accept the Scrip- 
tural teaching of the Lord’s Supper cannot be justified. All of 
1 Cor. 11:17-34 protests against such a course. It is our hope that 
in the discussions which are now going on the policy outlined 
in Point 4 will be repudiated. 

Dr. F. E. Mayer, who a few days ago returned after a two 
months’ sojourn in Germany, reports that in Lutheran circles of 
Bavaria much uneasiness obtains owing to the Treysa resolutions. 
He met Bavarian Lutheran pastors in conferences held in Munich, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Bayreuth, and Ansbach, and found that 
there is a strong feeling of dissatisfaction being voiced. Perhaps 
genuine Lutheran consciousness will definitely assert itself. A. 


Philip Melanchthon — 1947 and 1547.— Philip Melanchthon, 
Luther’s faithful Wittenberg colleague and co-worker, was born 
four hundred and fifty years ago, on February 16, 1497, in Bretten, 
Baden. His 450th anniversary has been observed with proper 
memorial services and ceremonies at Wittenberg, Germany, this 
past summer; and it is indeed fitting that this should be done, for 
as long as the Augsburg Confession and its Apology are treasured 
in the Lutheran Church, the memory of this great teacher and 
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writer should be held in high esteem, apart from the facts that 
to him the universities of Marburg, Koenigsberg, and Jena owe 
their origin and Leipzig, its reorganization, and that he was in 
the true sense of the term the father of the German Gymnasium, 
Germany’s classic college, in which the classics and religion were 
to be inculcated upon the youth of his country. Very appositely 
Dr. P. Peters, in the Quartalschrift (July, 1947), discusses in con- 
nection with the 450th anniversary of Melanchthon’s birth his 
decisive step taken in 1547, the fateful year when, on April 24, the 
Lutheran Smalcald League was defeated at Muehlberg and prac- 
tically the whole of Southern Germany was subdued by the Cath- 
olic victors. The University of Wittenberg was closed, and Me- 
lanchthon was compelled to flee. But both Jena and Leipzig were 
eager to welcome the renowned Praeceptor Germaniae on their 
faculties. However, at the request of Saxony’s new elector Maurice, 
he returned to Wittenberg on July 25, together with Bugenhagen, 
Cruciger, and Eber, and on October 16 he took up his lectures, 
expounding to the students St.Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians 
and Proverbs. This return of Melanchthon to Wittenberg, Dr. 
Peters holds, was of the most far-reaching importance both as to 
Melanchthon’s and the Church’s future, for Melanchthon was now 
led by Maurice to draw up in the following year the so-called 
Leipzig Interim, a unionistic document, which became the source 
of long and bitter disputes among Lutherans. Had Melanchthon 
accepted the call to Jena, an outspoken and confessing Lutheran 
university, or even to Leipzig, his entire work as a Lutheran 
theologian during the last years of his life might have been dif- 
ferent. But be that as it may, there is no doubt that his great 
love for Wittenberg and his dependence on his colleagues, espe- 
cially Cruciger and Eber, who stoutly supported him in his stand 
taken in the Leipzig Interim, did much to change his position 
which he held before Luther’s death, and especially before and 
up to 1530. The change, of course, did not come about suddenly, 
for already in 1535, in his second edition of the Loci, Melanchthon 
had inclined to and taught synergistic views, as Dr. Peters correctly 
points out. But unfortunately it became much more pronounced 
after 1547, and the Melanchthon of 1548—1560, by his unfortunate 
concessions to Romanists and Calvinists, greatly injured the Lu- 
theran cause and, besides, rendered himself extremely unhappy. 
Melanchthon thus stands out in the history of the Lutheran Church 
as a great theological paradox, for without him, humanly speaking, 
the pure doctrine of the Reformation could not have been so 
nobly confessed as it was at Augsburg, and yet, after Luther’s 
death no one perhaps did more to undermine the foundation of 
the Lutheran fundamentals than did this great Lutheran teacher. 
Luther’s pure Gospel doctrine in the end was saved for the 
Church, not by Melanchthon, but largely by those very theologians 
from whose fury Master Philip finally prayed God to deliver him 
by a blessed departure. J.T. M. 
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The Function of Creeds and Confessions.—-The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly (July, 1947), under this heading, publishes an 
article which very ably defends the four theses: Creeds and Con- 
fessions 1) express the common faith of the Church; 2) preserve 
the unity of the Church; 3) exhibit the continuity of the Church; 
and 4) safeguard the future of the Church, all of which are true and 
worthy of being kept in mind. But the article contains also state- 
ments which seem to weaken, if not contradict, its general thesis, 
We quote, for example, the following: “While exhibiting the con- 
tinuity of the Church, therefore, creeds and confessions also reflect 
its development. When the ancient creeds are placed beside the 
Reformation confessions, for example, it becomes clear that the 
continuity is not static, but a developing one. And to acknowl- 
edge development between the fourth and the sixteenth centuries 
is to acknowledge that there has also been development since the 
last of the confessions was formulated. But this does not mean 
that they have no value for us today. It means only that, because 
they are historical documents, they must be interpreted historically. 
To accept them today does not require the climate of opinion or 
the method or argument or the mode of expression which were 
characteristic of bygone ages. Most of us cannot do so. But to 
embrace historical statements as our own means that, in view of 
the issues which were then involved and the alternatives which 
were then offered, we take our stand with those whose faith is 
there expressed. We declare that, in this historical context, the 
decisions were and are valid, and in so doing we place ourselves 
in the developing continuity of the Church of the ages.” There 
are two statements in this paragraph which to us do not seem 
clear, namely, first: “Creeds and confessions also reflect its de- 
velopment”; and, second: “Because they are historical documents, 
they must be interpreted historically.” Both may be rightly un- 
derstood, but both also, in a sense, are ambiguous. Referring to 
the first declaration, namely, that “creeds and confessions also 
reflect its [the Church’s] development,” it is true that the Church, 
as it advances from century to century, forever meets with new 
errorists, so that it must expand its confessions to declare in plain 
speech what it regards as the divine truth over against such new 
heresies as arise from time to time. If that is development, then 
no objection can be raised against the use of the term in this con- 
nection. But if the term is to express what German theologians 
have called Lehrfortbildung, or doctrinal development, in the sense 
that the ancient formulation of the Christian doctrine must be al- 
tered to suit modern, unbiblical views (e. g., Fosdick’s false view 
of the vicarious satisfaction, the resurrection of the flesh, etc.), 
then the expression is not justifiable, since there is no such 
Fortbildung. Again, when it is said that because confessions are 
“historical documents, they must be interpreted historically,” that, 
too, may be understood correctly; for confessions are really and 
truly historical documents and must be studied against their 
historical and polemical background. It is generally conceded, for 
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example, that our Lutheran Confessions contain historical, exe- 
getical, and other incidental features which need not be accepted, 
as, for instance, the reference to Semper Virgo, the remark con- 
cerning the magnet and garlic juice, and so forth. But while we 
thus declare our Confessions to be historical documents, we do 
not declare them to be historical in the sense of the Reformed 
Church, which views its creeds simply as statements that were 
formerly believed to be the truth, but which have no binding force 
for us today. While we reject the papistic view of the confessions, 
which makes the confessions of the Church practically the norma 
normans and thus elevates it above Scripture, we reject also the 
bare historic view of the confessions that makes them just so many 
historical scraps of paper, which indeed are of great historical in- 
terest, but which are not all obligatory for later generations. The 
Lutheran approach to its Confessions is this: We carefully scrut- 
inize all our Confessions, no matter whether they are ecumenical 
or particular (Lutheran) and compare them with the Scriptures, 
and, as they agree with Holy Writ, we accept and teach them as 
declarations of the Lutheran faith, based upon and drawn from 
Holy Scripture. A confession to Lutherans is a norma normata, 
but a norma, nevertheless, because here is Scripture doctrine set 
forth and defended against errorists. Perhaps this is what the 
author means to say, for he concludes the paragraph thus: “We 
declare that, in this historical context, the decisions were and are 
valid, and in so doing we place ourselves in the developing con- 
tinuity of the Church of the ages.” If what we said is the meaning 
of the words, we fully agree with them; only the statement is 
lacking in precision and therefore also in clarity. To us it seems 
of the greatest importance that we Lutherans agree with regard 
to our Confessions in every respect, and this after all is not a diffi- 
cult, but a very simple and easy matter. J.T. M. 


A Contemporary Ring. Hugh Thompson Kerr, Jr., in Theology 
Today (July, 1947) reports that C. S. Lewis, the well-known Ox- 
ford don and religious apologist, has paid a debt to George Mac- 
donald, an obscure Scottish writer, to whom he is greatly indebted 
for his “latest fantasy,” The Great Divorce, by publishing George 
Macdonald, an Anthology, a “collection of his religious aphorisms 
and meditations.” We are not concerned about the book, nor about 
what Dr. Kerr writes about it. But we are deeply interested in 
what Macdonald says of “The Word,” which, as Dr. Kerr says, 
is a “sample with a contemporary ring.” The selection reads as 
follows: “But herein is the Bible itself greatly wronged. It no- 
where lays claim to be regarded as the Word, the Way, the Truth 
(italics in original). The Bible leads us to Jesus, the inexhaustible, 
the ever-unfolding Revelation of God. It is Christ ‘in whom are 
hid all treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ not the Bible, save 
as leading to Him.” This note indeed has a contemporary ring, 
for this very untruth is now being published time and again in 
periodicals that claim to be advocates of Biblical truth. But what 
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the selection says, is not only downright untrue (as every con- 
firmand knows who has learned his Catechism), but it involves 
also a contradictio in adiecto, for how can the Bible lead us to 
Christ, if it is not the Word of God, the Way to Salvation, and the 
Book of eternal life? We concede, as it might be countered, that 
Christ Himself is indeed the Word, the Way, and the Truth, and 
we acknowledge that also this is true. But the very Christ who 
is the Word, the Way, and the Truth commands us to search the 
Scriptures as the divine Word, the divine Way teaching salvation, 
and the divine Truth. Men who publish such things as Macdonald 
here writes, do not speak the truth, but perpetrate a sophism, and 
indeed one that draws the Christian away, not merely from the 
Bible, but from Christ Himself; for he who dynamites the founda- 
tion of the divine Word destroys by this very fact also the Christ 
of the Word. J.T.M. 


A Challenge to Protestants. — Much alarm is being expressed 
by an increasing number of persons over the growing power of 
Roman Catholicism in the United States. Free bus transportation 
for parochial school children and free textbooks in parochial schools 
provided out of public tax funds in a number of States are causing 
much concern. The means for counteracting Rome are ably ex- 
pressed in an editorial written by Bishop Howard D. Higgins and 
published in the Episcopal Recorder. Bishop Higgins wrote: 

“There is considerable concern in many corners of Protestant- 
ism today about the growing influence of Roman Catholicism. 
With a high degree of organization and good publicity, the opinion 
and accomplishments of the Roman Catholic Church in many de- 
partments of life are constantly brought to public attention in the 
press of the nation. Much space has been given recently to persons 
of national reputation who have been received into the Roman 
Church. In education, labor relations, social welfare, the Roman 
Church has been making itself felt in a large way. 

“All of this has brought a response from Protestants in the 
nature of a demand that something be done about it. Various are 
the suggestions. Some would find the solution in a high degree 
of Protestant organization which would include a lobby in Wash- 
ington and even restrictive legislation. Of course, the guarantees 
of the Constitution of the United States puts limits upon such 
action. It is also suggested that the Protestant Church use the 
very methods which the Roman Catholic Church has often used 
and which have been so vigorously condemned, and rightly so, 
by Protestants. As citizens we have every right to make our 
desires and points of view known to our representatives in the 
Congress, and by our vote on election day. As a church we should 
be careful what we say and do in an effort to influence legislation. 

“We suggest a positive approach to this problem. First, under- 
stand what it is that Protestantism stands for. Be intelligent and 
well-informed Christians. Knowing and believing the Word of 
God in its purity, we have a strong and positive faith ourselves. 
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Many are being drawn to Roman Catholicism today because the 
churches to which they have gone have given them no sure word 
of Truth. Seeking security they think they find it in the dogmas 
of Rome which, false though they be, are declared with certainty 
and lack of compromise that has its appeal. We need a strong 
faith ourselves. Many of those who are most outspokenly anti- 
Catholic, do not have a clear understanding of Protestantism nor 
a large Christian faith themselves. 

“Not only do we need understanding and strong belief for 
ourselves, but we need a faithful and zealous teaching of the truth 
of the Gospel of Grace to the rising generation. Point out the 
errors and false teachings of Rome, but teach the children the 
Bible and lead them to a personal faith in Christ and to an under- 
standing of the issues of their faith that they may easily detect 
error when they come into contact with it and oppose it because 
they love the truth. The churches of Protestantism are failing to 
teach the children the great doctrines of the Reformation, the 
sole authority of the Word of God, the priesthood of all believers 
in Christ, the forgiveness of sin and justification in the sight of 
God through the simple act of faith alone. 

“Not only do we need to know the truth ourselves and teach 
it to our children with new vigor, but we need to be diligent in 
the support of the Protestant church. Again many of those who 
decry the growing power at Rome, weaken the cause of Prot- 
estantism by their own lack of interest in the church. They seldom 
attend the services. They contribute but niggardly to its support. 
They do not pray for the Lord’s blessing upon it. A strong Prot- 
estantism, well-informed, served by devoted members who faith- 
fully attend the services and give forth a good testimony, sup- 
plied with ample funds to carry on and expand the work, backed 
up by the consecrated lives of men, women, and children, is the 
mighty bulwark which Rome fears and which God will use.” 

A. W.C. G. 

Mixed Marriages.—In the Bavarian Landeskirche the Lu- 
theran pastor is not permitted to perform the marriage ceremony 
between an Evangelical Lutheran and a Catholic unless an official 
document is signed by both parties in which they pledge that all 
children born in the union will be baptized in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and be instructed and confirmed according to 
the Confessions of this Church. They, furthermore, must promise 
that even in the case of the death of one spouse this promise will 
remain valid. This measure seems legalistic to us, and we are 
wondering whether the best results are achieved in this manner. 
The pastor of St. Lorenz Church at Nuernberg told us that he 
had to decline to perform the nuptial rites because the Catholic 
party refused to sign, and since there is no other Protestant church, 
the couple was married in the Catholic Church. In the question 
of mixed marriages, we believe that the only method is the evan- 
gelical method which has always been used in our circles. 
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An American’s Observations on European Theological Dis- 
cussion. — From January 5 to 9, 1947, twenty-five representatives 
of the Reformed, Lutheran, Anglican, and Orthodox churches from 
Denmark, Germany, England, France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the United States met 
at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Switzerland, to consider 
in a five-day program a subtopic of the general theme “The Au- 
thority and Relevance of the Social and Political Message of the 
Bible for Today.” A report of this important meeting is given 
by Dr. C. E. Schneider of Eden Theological Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Mo., in Christendom (Summer, 1947) under the heading 
quoted above. The report is interesting for various reasons. In 
the first place, Dr. Schneider was quite surprised to find that the 
European theologians frequently quoted not only Luther, Calvin, 
and Melanchthon, but also “such ancient stalwarts as Heppe, Kohl- 
bruegge, and Hengtsenberg,” and that they frequently reverted 
to the testimony of the fathers and to the position of the Augustana 
and the Formula Concordiae. In other words, these European 
theologians still appreciated and knew theology. In the second 
place, this fact greatly amazed the American reporter, for he says: 
“... all of which [this going back to theology and theologians] 
has no direct or immediate relevance for American thinkers” 
(p. 342). Again he writes: “Whereas European theology will have 
difficulty with any approach to the Scriptures which is based on 
a static inspiration theory, American theologians, with their direct 
dynamic appeal to the Scriptures, sense a static quality in the 
persistent confessional qualifications characteristic in European 
theology” (p.342). This means that American theologians do not 
care to concern themselves about Confessions, as theologians in 
Europe do. In the third place, in the course of the discussion it 
was discovered that the various Lutheran theologians did not agree 
among themselves, so that there came from Karl Barth the “sly 
plea” to the Lutherans, “for the sake of intelligent discussion of 
Lutheranism, [to] please get together amongst yourselves and 
give us a consistent picture of Luther so that we may know with 
whom we have to deal” (p.344). There was, as Dr. Schneider 
reports, not only disagreement between German and Scandinavian 
Lutheranism, but even the Scandinavian theologians were not 
agreed amongst themselves. In the fourth place, Dr. Schneider 
says that “it was not the purpose of the conference to write a 
program of social action so much as to indicate the direction in 
which the thinking of the Church is moving” (p.345). Much 
stress, it seems, was placed upon the “Lutheran teaching of the 
‘two realms’” (p. 342), and here it appears that either the reporter 
could not follow Lutheran abstract thinking or else that the dis- 
putants themselves were not clear in their expression. At any 
rate, the reporter speaks as if the “two realms” referred to the 
distinction between Law and Gospel and that this involved the 
“difference between the Old and New Testaments.” Now, the 
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expression “two realms” in Lutheran theology is indeed applied 
to the Law and the Gospel, but not in such a way as if the Law 
constituted the essence of the Old Testament, while the Gospel is 
the exclusive preaching of the New Testament. Thus the Formula 
of Concord teaches expressly that as in the Old Testament Law and 
Gospel were taught side by side, so, too, in the New Testament 
these two doctrines should be taught side by side, but with proper 
distinction and application. When Lutheran theology speaks of 
the two realms of the Law and the Gospel, the reference certainly 
is not to time, but rather to the sphere, purpose, and application 
of each of these divine doctrines. The expression “two realms” 
has been applied also to the Church and the State, but not in 
such a way as if the Church were to deal with the Gospel ex- 
clusively, while it were the province of the State to employ the 
Law, as the report indicates. When speaking of Church and State, 
the Lutheran Confessions, describing the nature of these two 
realms, rather have in mind the fundamentum dividendi of the 
temporal and the spiritual. The State is to take care of the tem- 
poral, while the Church concerns itself with the spiritual needs 
of men. The report shows very clearly that American theologians 
dare not neglect the sacred theology of the Church taught in the 
past; above all, they must not overlook the sound theology of 
the Church’s Confessions which are drawn from and based upon 
Holy Scripture. Dr. Schneider writes: “There seemed to be no 
gainsaying the necessity of approaching the religious problems of 
the day uninhibited by theological formulations of the past” (p. 345). 
To us such a course seems to be both impossible and fatal. — The 
same number of Christendom, by the way, contains an excellent 
article on “The Una Sancta in Luther’s Theology” by Dr. F. E. 
Mayer. J.T. M. 


Enemy of the West — Birth Control.— Under this heading, 
America (August 9, 1947) offers a startling analysis of the popula- 
tion of various European countries, based on scientifically gathered 
and arranged statistics, showing that seven European countries 
are on a definite downward population trend, namely, Austria, 
Belgium, England and Wales, Estonia, France, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland, while eleven, namely, Albania, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Hungary, Ireland, North Ireland, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, and 
Scotland, show a population that is approximately stationary, and 
ten are increasing in population, though in many of them the in- 
crease is rather negligible, namely, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, USSR, and Yugoslavia. 
In the article the problem is viewed mainly from its social and 
economic angle, but there is involved also one that is definitely 
theological and religious. After all is said concerning the diffi- 
culties and the high cost of raising large families, the fact remains 
that God has instituted holy matrimony in order that His fore- 
most creatures, who rule this world in His place, should be fruitful 
and multiply. That is His universal command. It remains in force 
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as long as the divine institution of marriage remains in force. 
Those who reject God’s Word, of course, misuse marriage for 
selfish and unmoral ends; but Christians are to live God’s Word 
also in this respect. Birth control finds its explanation in lack of 
Christian faith and obedience, and both are unjustifiable and repre- 
hensible. Here, then, is a problem and challenge for the pastor, 
who, despite serious difficulties, must not only himself set a good 
example to his parishioners, but also instruct and admonish them 
to do what God demands of them. The approach, of course, must 
be tactful and evangelical. Any legalistic procedure is bound to 
fail, as it has failed within Catholicism; for in Protestant countries 
Romanists are no less guilty on this point than are unduteous 
Protestants. There is a stewardship of marriage just as there is 
stewardship of everything else that God has given to men, and 
this stewardship must be inculcated on the basis of proper Gospel 
motivation. The matter is all the more serious since, as competent 
students of sociology agree, the “civilized, educated people are 
dying out no less in our own country than in England.” So much 
is certain that social and economic security and well-being do 
not come from birth control. A nation that flouts the divine laws 
can never be a happy and strong nation. J.T.M. 


This Pagan Idolatry of Catholicism. In an article on “Roman 
Catholicism and the Second Commandment” in the Presbyterian 
Guardian (July 25, 1947) Leslie W. Sloat speaks also of the five- 
day Marian Congress held in Ottawa, Canada, during the past 
month of June. The writer says: “Supposedly the Congress was 
to be a meeting for prayer for world peace. Actually it was a 
combination of parades, speeches, and fireworks designed to im- 
press the splendor of Catholicism upon the people of the Province, 
already largely Catholic, in the hope of extending the sway of 
the Roman pontiff over our northern neighbor.” It then goes on 
to say: “The feature of the Congress was the visit of a four-foot 
gilded statue of ‘Our Lady of the Cape,’ to be perched atop a huge 
altar specially erected for the purpose in a ball park. As the 
statue made its way on a decorated truck through the country 
to Ottawa, and then about the city, it was received everywhere 
with all honor and adoration. Politicians and businessmen as well 
as the Catholic clergy spared no efforts to make it welcome. It 
received the keys of cities along the route.... People are said to 
have paid $250 for front seats at ceremonies in its honor. .. . 
65,000 people are said to have attended the midnight mass in 
Lansdowne Park, which marked the climax of the Congress. The 
fireworks display included a thirty-foot design of the Virgin, 
which was literally shot up into heaven, as representing the sup- 
posed Assumption of the Virgin, a dogma which may soon be 
declared by the Pope as mandatory for Catholics.” After having 
described the pagan idolatry of Rome in further graphic para- 
graphs, the writer closes his article with the following striking 
words: “When one considers the blatant idolatry of the religion 
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of Rome, and then hears the talk that is being promoted in some 
circles of an ecumenical church which will eventually include 
Romanism and Protestantism in one organization, the tragedy and 
the danger of modern church union movement become even more 
clear. Likewise the validity and the necessity of that Reformation 
whereby the modern Protestant Church came into existence is 
made the more clear. And the supreme necessity, in our day, of 
maintaining with all our strength a faithful testimony to our only 
and great High Priest, to the sufficiency and finality of His sac- 
rifice made once for all, and to the true Church as His body, im- 
presses its inescapable demand upon us. The idea of an ecu- 
menical church, as well as a four-foot wooden statue, can become 
an idol. ‘Little children, keep yourselves from idols.’ ” 
J.T. M. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service.— The Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Western Canada was formed at the golden 
jubilee meeting in Winnipeg of the Manitoba Synod of the U: ited 
Lutheran Church in Canada. The change in name came with a 
new constitution that was adopted. 


Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, director of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel of the University of Chicago for the last nineteen years, 
resigned from the university faculty on July 31. Dr. Gilkey has 
accepted a part-time professorship at Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Newton, Mass. 


Establishment of a world union for conservative Judaism 
was predicted at New York City by Rabbi Israel M. Goldman of 
Providence, R.I., president of the Rabbinical Assembly of America. 


The Polish Evangelical Augsburg Church, Bydgoszcz, western 
Poland, recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation. Attended by Protestants from all parts of the country, 
the observance was highlighted by the unveiling of a memorial 
in honor of clergymen who were slain during the German occu- 
pation. 


Larger libraries and improved staffs at seminaries were urged 
in an address by Dr. Kenneth Gapp, librarian of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N.J., at the two-day meeting in 
Louisville, Ky., of a conference of theological librarians. 


A Chair of Human Relations, believed to be the first of its 
kind, has been established at the University of Miami in Carl 
Gables. Starting with the fall term, courses will be given in 
the teaching and study of better relations between groups — racial, 
religious, cultural, and national. 


Discussions on the tasks of the Christian faith brought 6,000 
youths to Milwaukee, Wis., for the largest International Young 
People’s Luther League and Choral Union meeting in the history 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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Charges that the Roman Catholic Mass ritual was included 
in a new book of rubrics sanctioned by the Rt. Rev. Arnold Lomas 
Wyld, Anglican bishop of Bathurst, were made in a case brought 
before an ecclesiastical court in Sydney, Australia, in behalf of 
twenty-three communicants of the Bathurst diocese who are 
seeking a restraining order against Bishop Wyld. 


Reaffirming its resolution of 1909 which declared that “mixed 
marriages are contrary to the tradition of the Jewish religion, and 
should, therefore, be discouraged by the American rabbinate,” the 
annual convention of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
meeting in Montreal, Canada, voted down by a slim margin 
another resolution which would have completely prohibited mar- 
riages between Jews and unconverted Gentiles. 


Attorney General Harry McMullan, in an advisory opinion 
just handed down in Raleigh, has ruled that there is no State 
law in North Carolina against using public school money to provide 
an optional course in Bible knowledge. 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, meeting in 
Chicago, declared it had found “a deplorable lack of religious 
training all over our land.” 


Senate Bill 26, authorizing trustees of all school districts, 
common or independent, to furnish transportation of pupils in 
parochial, denominational, or private schools, died when the Texas 
legislature adjourned in Austin. 


The State board of education has banned distribution of 
Gideon Bibles in New Hampshire public elementary and secondary 
schools which come under the supervision of the State’s teacher 
colleges. The board’s action resulted from protests by some Chris- 
tians and non-Christians against circulation of the Gideon Bible 
in public schools. 


Augustana College and Augustana Seminary, both located at 
Rock Island, Ill. will hereafter be operated as separate legal 
identities, with separate boards and administrations. 


The Lutheran Free Church has decided to give another year 
of study to a proposal that it join the World Council of Churches. 
This decision was made by the Church at its golden anniversary 
conference in Minneapolis, Minn. Similar action was taken in 
the Church’s conference a year ago. 


Revival of interest in the Lutheran diaconate was indicated 
at the 88th annual convention of the Augustana Synod in Kansas 
City, Mo., when seven young women were consecrated as dea- 
conesses at a special service conducted by Dr. P. O. Bersell, pres- 
ident of the Synod. All were graduates of the Immanuel Deaconess 
Institute at Omaha, Nebr., where the Synod conducts an extensive 
colony of mercy. 
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Scores of young men and women dedicated themselves to 
Christian service in foreign fields as missionaries at a special 
service conducted at Winona Lake, Ind., during the 22d quadren- 
nial session of the General Conference of the Free Methodist 
Church of North America. 


The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America voted 
at its 70th annual convention in Racine, Wis., to seek Government 
funds for expansion of its college facilities, if the Akien bill is 
passed by the current session of Congress. Under terms of the 
measure, now in Congressional committee, limited aid would be 
given by the Government to assist colleges and universities where 
war veterans are enrolled to erect nonhousing buildings, such as 
classrooms, laboratories, gymnasiums, etc. 


The Catholic war veterans passed a resolution at their national 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio, demanding severance of America’s 
relations with Yugoslavia until such time as the release of 
Archbishop Louis Stepinac is effected. 


Churches, trade unions, business and other groups were urged 
in New York City to join in calling people of the world to three 
minutes of silent thought or prayer on Hiroshima Day, August 6. 
The proposal was made by the World Brotherhood Mobilization 
for the emergency World Peoples Congress. Professor Kirtley 
F. Mather of Harvard University is chairman of the executive 
council. 


A baby bungalow, which will provide a place for children 
whose parents are attending church, will soon be completed in 
Memphis, Tenn., by the Bellevue Baptist congregation. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York, speaking in Ottawa, 
Can., in an open-air mass of the Marian Congress, attended by 
125,000 persons, decried international tensions and assailed un- 
named nations for “secretly girding themselves for a war of 


annihilation.” 


The Greek Government will shortly begin negotiations for 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, according 
to authoritative sources in Athens. 


The “low quality” of modern secular education was scored 
in Ottawa, Can., by James Charles Cardinal McGuigan, archbishop 
of Toronto, in an address to the convocation of the University of 
Ottawa which conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Cardinal McGuigan assailed “the crude practicalness, 
the skeptic anti-intellectualism, and the moral irresponsibility of 
a good deal of present-day education.” 


A pamphlet describing the democratic organization and basic 
ideals of the labor movement in the United States and written 
by the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, bishop of the Grand Rapids 
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Catholic diocese, has been translated into Japanese. Translation 
of the pamphlet, called “The American Labor Movement,” was 
made by Rev. Peter Herzog, S.J., of the University of Tokyo. 


A program of “religious interfiltration,” launched on Okinawa 
by a handful of native Christians, may eventually result in the 
conversion to Christianity of most of the islands 58,000 population, 
according to the Rev. Garland E. Hopkins, associate secretary of 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church. 


Mount Carmel Catholic Church in Passaic, N.J., has started 
a drive for $150,000 to build a recreational center for use by chil- 
dren of all races, colors, and creeds. The center will be erected 
in one of Passaic’s most congested low-income neighborhoods, 
according to an announcement by the Rev. Joseph Custa, O.F.M, 
pastor. 


The recent dismissal of four physicians from the courtesy staff 
of a Catholic hospital in Springfield, Mass., for their support of 
planned parenthood has spurred the local Planned Parenthood 
League to seek enactment of a State law making birth control legal. 


The Brooklyn Sunday School Union observed its 118th anni- 
versary with a parade in which 80,000 children from 300 Sunday 
schools participated. In addition, 40,000 children paraded in ad- 
jacent Queens County. Several of the marching groups wore 
sashes bearing the parade’s 1947 theme: “Christ, Our Guide into 
All Truth.” <A police department band played a number of hymns, 
including three renditions of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 


More effective means of interfaith co-operation “in the com- 
mon task of furthering world fellowship,” was stressed by Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Buddhist leaders in a state- 
ment formulated at a recent UNESCO regional conference in 
Denver. The statement just made public in Washington, D.C., 
by the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, listed the spiritual 
and religious principles “upon which UNESCO declares its success 
to depend.” It was unanimously adopted by 1,800 leaders attend- 
ing the regional conference. 


More than a thousand pilgrims assembled at the Basilica of 
Covadonga, Spain, near Oviedo, took a solemn vow to defend the 
doctrine of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, and joined in 
petitioning Pope Pius XII to define it as a dogma of faith. 


The Egyptian Government has agreed to resume diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, according to an official announcement 
in Cairo, after lengthy negotiations in which King Farouk and 
Bishop Arthur Hughes, regent of the Cairo nunciature, took an 
active part. 


The World Council of Churches office announced in Geneva, 
Switzerland, it will shortly inaugurate an “assembly bulletin” 
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giving news of plans for the Council’s first assembly at Amsterdam, 
Holland, in 1948. 


In an address characterized by cryptic references to “perils” 
that must be overcome, Patriarch Alexei, supreme head of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, appealed in Bucharest for a union of 
all Eastern orthodox churches into “a common front that will be 
overcome by none.” 


Religion must be emphasized at all American Jewish com- 
munity programs, Dr. Salo W. Baron, professor of Jewish history, 
literature, and institutions at Columbia University, New York, 
declared at the 36th annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Welfare at Baltimore, Md. 


An immediate start on a million dollar new building at Ocean 
Grove, N.J., has been ordered by the board of trustees of the 
Methodist Home for the Aged of New Jersey. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
(Southern) voted at Montreat, N.C., to submit to presbyteries 
“the question of withdrawal” of the denomination from membership 
in the Federal Council of Churches. 


The Presbyterian Program of Progress, a five-year evan- 
gelistic and financial drive, sponsored by the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. (Southern), was approved at the annual meeting of 
the General Assembly in Montreat, N.C. A total of $7,250,000 
will be sought during the next five years, $4,000,000 of which will 
go toward strengthening of the Church’s foreign missions program, 
especially in the Far East. 


Brief Items.— The Presbyterian is a denominational weekly, 
published chiefly for Presbyterian laymen. A recent number in its 
special corner “Explain Please” offers more than two columns in 
reply to the question: “What is sanctification?” The term is ex- 
plained, first, in its Biblical use and meaning, and then against its 
historico-theological background. The presentation reads like 
a page from Hodge’s Systematic Theology. Here is the close: 
“Justification is an act of God’s free grace by which He forgives 
the sinner (Luke 18:9-14). Sanctification is a synergistic, co- 
operative process, by which God works in the soul, supplying the 
energy which man needs to work out a Christian character (Phil. 
3:12,13). The fruits of sanctification are good works. Good works 
can never sanctify man. In fact, they are not possible until 
regeneration has taken place (Rom.8:7-10). Then, in co-opera- 
tion with the Spirit, we do good works, and sanctification pro- 
gressively takes place.” Truly, a gratifying revival of old-fashioned 
Christian dogmatics, and that outside the Lutheran Church. 


Why Be an Ape? Observations on Evolution. So reads the 
title of a powerful testimony against evolution written by Newman 
Watts, a London journalist, which this year has appeared in a 
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revised edition. Mr. Watts gives the following six reasons why 
he believes evolution to be so widely accepted: 1) Evolution owes 
a large amount of its acceptance to its materialistic and atheistic 
basis; 2) It carries with it the idea of inevitable progress; 3) It 
champions the thought of something coming out of nothing. 
4) It offers a new excuse for sin and a reasonable escape from guilt; 
5) It proclaims selfishness in its slogan “the survival of the fittest”. 
6) It spreads the cult of the superman. Order from the Sunday 
School Times Book Service, 1721 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
30, Pa. Price, two shillings, sixpence. — Sunday School Times. 


The Board of Education in San Diego, California, has decided 
that there should be no more released time for religious education. 
Of 2,257 pupils, eligible for released time each week, 760 Protestants, 
478 Catholics, and 47 Christian Scientists, had been attending the 
classes — 57 per cent of the total. Thundered the Rev. C. F. Buddy, 
Roman Catholic bishop: “Your ill-advised decision is another 
victory for the atheistic Kremlin and its brutal Communistic doc- 
trine, which rates the child as a mere creature of the State. 
Obviously shallow thinking and unbelief are responsible for your 
action.” — The Lutheran. 


Sunday, November 2, 1947, has been designated Reformation 
Sunday by the executive committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The shift was made to avoid conflict with the new date 
for World Order Sunday, which has been appointed for October 26, 
1947. For the next three years Reformation Sunday will come 
as follows: October 31, 1948; October 30, 1949; October 29, 1950. 

Lutheran Standard 


To keep their children from what they regard as the worldly 
influence of the public schools, members of an Amish settlement 
near Berne, Ind., are selling their farms and moving to southern 
Tennessee, where their children will not be compelled to attend 
high school. — Christian Century. 


The Northern Baptists are suffering from an oversupply of 
ministers, on account of which the denomination is “headed for 
general denominational deterioration,” as said Dr. M. C. Froyd, 
director of the Church’s program of study of theological education. 
“We may stave off this deterioration this year or next,” he told 
the Northern Baptist Convention, “but sooner or later the crisis, 
unless some new factor appears on the scene, is bound to come.” 

Lutheran Companion 


Preparations are being made by the Anglican Church in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, to observe the 100th anniversary of the death of Henry 
Francis Lyte, English-born hymnist who wrote the words of “Abide 
with Me.” Lyte died in Nice, France, November 20, 1847. 

Lutheran Companion 
J.T. M. 








